THE NEW YORE ELECTION 


The New York election is over, and I 
congratulate the readers of THE STANDARD. 

-- The result is not victory; but it is one of 
“those glorious defeats that make future 
victories possible. Under the most difficult 
conditions we huve secured a foothold all 
over the state, and we begin the new cam- 

paign with a body of men of whose princi- 
ples and motives there can be no doubt—a 
small, but compact and determined army 
-frem whose ranks the boliday soldiers, the 
‘camp folowers and the incongruous ele- 

ments have all been swept away. 

Our seventy-three thousand votes seem 
small as compared with the democratic. 


c 450,600 and the republican 456,000, but they 


represent a nucleus cf intelligent and de- 
termined men, animated by pri inciple, - 
who can be counted on in any cir- 
cumstances and against all odds— 
va. omucleus that must constantly 
gtrengthen and grow; a leaven that 
has in it power to leaven the whoie lump. 
There is in that seventy-three thousand, 
‘no man whose vote was bought; no man 
-who was coerced; no man who was moved 
-* by motives of selfish policy; no man who 
—avas influenced by prejudice or passion. 
There is in this little body more soul— 
more of the stuff that brings great parties 
nto being and accomplishes great political 
objects than there is in both the other: 
arlies, 


S dhie naive’ and earnest anen in this 
11x who have been working so hard in this 
olitical campaign the first intelligence of 

the result was a great disappyintment. 
‘he vote in the interior of the state, where 

‘the work of organization was only begun 
ithin the last two months, was an un- 
Known guantity, and Brooklyn, with its 

15,000 votes, has done well, but a higher 

rote was counied cn in New York city, and 
many of us, in the ardor of the campaizn 

and the heat of enthusiasm, had begun to 
believe that we might elect some of our 
Jocal candidates. But this, we now see, 

as. preposterous, and, with the tremen- 


dously powerful influences that were ar-. 


rayed against us, and in the deluge of cor- 

tuaplion that swept over New York city on 

Tuesday last, the matter for astonishment 

is that we polled so large a vote. . 

‘Last year Tran in a purely local éontest 

which did not involve the life and death 
, azgle between the two s reat pene for 


ers. <ehio deen a ballot. ‘cat 


who cannot. be elected 


ry if a ‘votes but ‘ttiene of course ral- 
ay on und me large elements who 


his year a vote for me was “a vote in 
the air’—a vote for a naked principle, 
cand that a principle that hus been made so 
clear and plain, and so uncompromisingly 
wand unhesitatingly asseried as to drive off 
mot only the socialists, anarchists and 
eranks who constituted the ‘progressive 
‘Jabor party” and polled some five thousand 
votes in this city, but also the half-way 
anen Who, though they may be filled with 
vague notions of “reform,” are always 
afraid of pushing a principle to its logical 
conclusion. 
And not only was a vote for me this 
year merely a vote for naked principle, 
but it was a vote given in the heat of a 
contest between two great parties fichting 
_ desperately for power and spoils. If our 
wishes had been gratified, and we had 
_ peiled in this city for our state ticket the vote 
ave had hoped for, it would, in the present 
condition of American politics, have been 
the death kneli of the party that now con- 
reis the city, the state and the national 
administration. New York was this year 
1¢ battle ground of the nation—the elec- 
on of last Tuesday : 
skirmish which, us between the two 
great parties, would probably decide in 
Avance which of them should win the 
great battle next year. Under such 
cireamsiances the votes that were 
cast. for me were not merely the votes 
ef men willing to “throw away their 
xoles” for the sake of being counted for a 
principle, Lut the votes of men who con- 
sidered that principle, even in the present, 
as of more importance than anything else; 
af men who had so far cut away from the 
old parties that they cared nothing at all 
as to what befell them. That there are 
thousands and thousands of men in this 
city and throughout the state who would 
have voted with us could their votes imme- 
dimely determine whether our principles 
- should be carried into effect or not, who yet, 
_ preferrmg republican success to democratic 
_ Success, or democratic success to republi- 
-. €an success, voted for one or the other of 
the old parties, is notorious to ail. 


_ Another thing that undoubtedly cost us 
thousands of votes which otherwise we 
would have had was the effort made by 
unscrupulous politicians to convince Cath- 
elics that a vote for our ticket was a vote 


was a preliminary 


-eajoling every man whom they deemed 


whom we would raise from degradation, 


temptation” ofa few: dollars Was in some: 


NEW YORK, 


Patrick Ford, in this 


against their church. 
week's Irish World, takes to himself the 
credit of having in this way diminished my 
vote from 68,000 Jast year to 933,000 
this year. As to how much of this 
is due to the stabin the back which he 


‘gave us on the eve of the campaign ii is 


not worth while to inquire. But that the 


‘ery to which he lent himself, of an attack 


: 


upon Catholicism, iterated and reiterated 
by tens of thousands of political “heelers” 

who canvassed the- districts” and sur- 
rounded the polls, had a telling. effect 
against us, there can be no doubt. 

What. may be. termed the. accidents of | 
ve campuirn were also aga ainst us. In 

New York city the contest over-the dis- 
tr ict attorneyship between ! Nic oll and: Bee 
lows became ‘a personal | contest and: 
newspaper fight, which almost steaitiea'| 
the attention of the daily press, and conse-_ 
quently threw questions of principle i in the 
backeround, while it spurred. the rings to. 
their utmost endeavors: to. carry the elec 
tion at anv cost. 

Bui. the great element whieh went to se- 
eure to. the « democ: ratic party the sweeping 
victory it has won - in this. city and 
state was the opening of the very flood- 
‘gates of corrupticn. Our daily papers say 
nothing about this. Even the World, 
which, m the effort to elect Nicoll to office, 
fought at this point the democratic rings. 
has now nothmg to say of the manner in 
which the triumph of — these — rings 
was bought through; and to. read the 
Now York papers: any one who has 
no. practical. knowledge of. our politics 
would imagine that the result represents 
the unpurchased expression of popular 

will’ But in addition to the army.of office- 
liolders, in addition to the influence of ‘the 
saloons, in addition to a!l the power that 
can be exerted through the city depart- 
ments, there were engaged ‘some fifty 
special workers at from tive to seven and a 
‘half dollars apiece in-each of the polling 
districts in this city. The vote of these men. 
‘alone amounted to over forty thousand, and 
at many of. the polling places, especially | 
toward the close of the day, the voter had | 
io work his way through acrowd of these 
workers—coaxing, | bullying, threatening, 


susceptible. How true it is that “the. 
destruction of the poor is their’ poverty” 
was never more strikingly illustrated than 
in the poorer quarters of New York city on 
election day. The very men whom we: 
are trying to emuncipate, the very meu 


are men whose votes are cotinted against. 
us. Every poor creature whom poverty 
‘or. dissipation made. susceptible to the 
way. or. otlier -secured. Not content 
with taking men iuto- salcons. 
there busine their votes, workers 


sent io the “houses, and i in some parts sof 


couid he any hope of success. The geod 


“tuse has in New Yark state over seventy 


thousand men who can be counted for it, 


{of the ligh 
“gaged, is. that of 
aa oneness ries et “a 


cai est ad: 
vere 


Ahe city women could be seen w ‘ith baskets: 
on their arms goss iping with ec ich other as. 


to the mo: ney that “Jack” or ‘Joe? hadre-. 


ceived for his vote, and how good a dianer. 


they were going to have. It wis: ‘almost 


enough to make one despair of the repub-_ 


lic to visit the poorer quarters 
on election day 
and hear the talk. 
that in New York city the very 
springs of political. life are. being 
poisoned, the very foundations. of demo- 
cratic goverrnnient sapped and mined by 
habitual corruption. And what is. true of 
New York city is trve in some places to an 
ever greater degree througtic aut the state. 

Large nunibers of our people, whose votes 
count for as much as the votes of the most 
thoughtful and intelligent, ure becoming 
habituated to reeurd their-votes merely as 
something that cun be sold once w year. 
Against this flood of corruption, although 


Certain it is 


of the city : 
and see the crowds. 


there are, cf course, some individual in-- 


stances to the contrary, it is to be said to 
their honor, that as a while: and with but 
very few exceptions, the men of our orzan-. 
izations stood as firm’ as a rock. And, 

as illustrative of the influences Which con- 
trol a large number of ‘votes that cannot 
be bought, it may be mentioned that our 
ticket unquestionably lost many thousands 
of votes by the failure to put out the bal- 
lots previous to election. This was designed 
as a precaution, it being know n that siren 
uous efforts were being: made, and. large 
sums of moncy otfered- for mixing our 
tickets—“bunching” ‘them, as itis techni- 


xuly called—with those of the -other “pars. 


ties; but on the day before election- many 
applications for. these tickets were made 
by men who declared that they would not 
dare to take them at the | ‘polling: places.on 
election day. 
week's issue of Tue St ANDARD were offered 
them, but they said they would not. dare to: 
vote tiese tickets, as they could be distin-- 
guished by the paper on which they were. 
printed; and so, despite their will, we 2 not 
only lost their votes, but their votes were 
counted against us, Oe 

The only remedy for all this is the ator 
tion of the Australian system of voting 
Good men of all parties ought to unite ina 
demand for this, but it is especially neces- 
sary to us who would bring principle into 
politics with any show of success. And to 
this we must lend all our efforts. 

Under all these circumstances it is proof 
of the amazing growth and strength of the 
anti-poverty movement “hat such a vote 
should have been polled for it. That it 

was principle and nothing else that gave 
us our vote is shown by the fact that the 
state ticket, which not even the most 
sanguine enthusiast dreamed of electing, 
ran in this city, by some thousands, ahead 
of the local ticket, for whith alone there 


Tickets - cut out frou fast | 


“first, last and all the time”—over seventy 
thousand missionaries who, each in his 
own way, Is engaged i in spreading its prin- 
ciples. In all the history of zreat reforms, 
what great reform is there that could in 
such a time make such a showing. Who, 
two years ago, would have dared to predict 
that in 1887, under such circumstances and 


against such odds, over thirty-e:gnt thou- 


sand votes would be cast in New York 
city, and over seventy thousand in the state 
at Jarge, for a platform of which the single 
tax on Jand values. was the cardinal fea- 
ture? =: 


No, we may be d:sappoint ted, ‘but we are 
not disheartened. We who. have taken 
‘the cross of the new crusade did not en- 
_list for a pleasure excursion. If our hopes 
‘had grown too high and in the ardor of 
movement we had come to look forward 
toamarch that should be a succession of 
at Wie we can. yet face disaster and 

gather strength from disappointment. 


“Rome was not built ina day,” and such 
atremendous social revolution as that at 
which we aim—the beneficent and peace- 
fuY social revolution which will emaucipate 
labor and aboiish poverty—must, in the 

nature of things, require time and work. 
What of it, if in this beginning, our 
vote, instead of the one hundred and fifty 
thousand which we hoped to get amounts 
to scarce half that number? If our sev- 
enty-three thousand votes seem small as 
compared with the four hundred and 
eighty thousand and four hundred and 
fifty thousand of the two old parties, we 
have something that. _they have not—a 

great truth, a living” principle, and to it 
belongs the future. 

That principle has been carried so fay, 
has been alr eaay so brought to the atten- 
tion of earnest and thoughtful: men, that 
its.advance must continue. - We who ral- 

lied around its st and: urds in this. election 

might disband and go out-of. polit tics, bat 
the principle for which we have contended 
would be certain to come up in ways we 
know not of and again: re-enter the 
political arena. Every one of us might 
even turn his back upon it, recant all he 
has said, and strive to plnele: up the seed 

we have sown, yet, though we might thus 
delay, we could not prevent the final 
triumph of the cause. Other hands would 
raise its. standards, other voices would 
proclaim its truth, other thousands would 
lake our places. 

. But of this there is no. thought: the tem- 
“per of all our o organizations, the. feeling of 
wiwho have been active im the ‘spreading 
in which we have been. en- 
strenethened deter mina- 


or ave. alw ays: declared that eared 


‘little: for. how. men “voted, and much. for 
~how .they thought. - : 
nation for: mayor of New. York last year. 
‘solel vo ay recause wy: candidacy would arouse 


qT; accented the nom- 


aise sussion.- -und set. men to thinking 
about. avgreat trith, It was the same 
reason that compelled me this. sear to ac- 
cept the nonination for. secretary of state. 
And as it was with me, so it was with the 
others. During call’ this campaign we 
have proclaimed it on every stump that 
we cared nothing for the election of can- 
didates, but everything for the- edueation 
of the. people. Our ¢ campaign has been a 
propaganda, We hoped jor a larger vote, 
because we: believed that: ‘the larger the 
vote the “more powerfully — could 
we arrest attention to our principles, 
and the more quickly force them 
into political discussion and political issue. 
But if we have not gained in this way all 
that we. hoped, not only have we good rea- 

son to congratulate ourselves on what we 

have gained. but it may beeasily seen how 
it may prove in the long run far better for 
the cuuse that we should not have moved 
forward too fast. and triumphed too easily, 


Who is there to whom “years have 
brought the philosophic mind,” who, look- 
ing back over his own curecr, may not see 
how often what ~scemed at the time 


to be disaster has really proven a blessing 
in disguise; that opportunity has come 


out of disa ppointmen t, and that the thing 
which heat the moment. most strove to 
gain would have proved the thing which it 
would have been worst for him to have? 

So it. is: with movements such as ours, 
Had our hopes veen fulfilled tnere would 


to-day have been rushing into our ranks 
the half educated and the’ self-seeking; 


re- 
-sponsibill ties that we might not haveas 
yet the experience or the wisdom to meet 
ainight. have been thrust upon us, and the 
shock of our success - might bave caused 
“the. adoption of half . measures, which 
“would in. the long run delay our full 
triumph. Looking back over the history of 


Run had been a victory of the Union 
furees instead of 2. reverse, human flesh 
and blood might have yet been bought 
and sold under the American flag; 
bitter disappointment and staggering de- 
feat sealed the fate of chattel slavery as 
‘no victory could have done. 

So it may prove with industrial slavery. 
Had we polled a great vote at this election 
it would have been io land speculation the 
handwriting on the wall; 1t would have 
forced into our national politics the press- 
economic issues of the day; 
would have staved off and modified 


ing a it 


the impending industrial depression and 
would have led to che. adoption. of many 


and that 


our civil war who cannot see that if Bull | 


SATURDAY, 


NOVEMBER 12 


hialf measures for the relief of social dis- 


oY otes it 
4 that he cannot read and write is entitled: 


content. It would have been better imme- 
diately for the country, but it can be easily 
seen how it might have been worse for 
the cause. 

As itis, while the land grabber deems 
himself secure, and politiaans think that 
ali danger of the deluge has passed, the 
impulse we have given to thought will con- 
tinue, extending in ever widening circles, 
and our propaganda will go on the 
more ¢ffcientiy that there are among 
us none but those who work for the cause, 
Then—possibly when we least expect 
if—seeming accidents will combine to 
so bring our principles into political | is- 
sue as to clearly cali- upon every. man to 
take his side, and then the advoc ates of 
“the land for the peopie”. will seem to 
start, as it were, from the ground, 

What we have to do in the meanwhile is 
to push on the work. We must never for- 
get that time 1s an element in ail things 
human. It requires a measurable interval 
of time for a sensation to pass:‘from the fin- 
gers to the brain; how much more does. 
it require time for an idea to enter. 
and take possession of the mind? ‘The 
speeches that have been made, the litera- 
ture that has been disseminated, the dis- 
cussion that, has been provoked: during 
this campaign, could only slightly, as we | 
well knew at the time, affect the vote 
at this election; but. the effect. of 
it all will steadily and. increas- 
ingly tell. Every day that passes will. add 
tothe number of those who accept our. 
principles and press their acceptance on 
others, ‘Let us push on the good work. 

HENRY GEORGE, 
THE AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM. 

So long as our present system of voting 
is. continued no sporadic election of good 
men to office and no occasional triumph of 
a reform party can break up machine 
rule. If we would have pure elections, 
we must adopt a better system. 

Under the Australian system all candi- 
dates designated by a. fixed number of 
voters or complying with certain. condi- |. 
tions are. registered. The ballots are 
printed at public expense, and contain the 
names of. ail registered - candidates, 
On approaching “the . polls and. prov- 
ing his right to- vote the voter re- 
ceives from an election officer one 
of these. official ballots, which -he takes 
into a compartment so constructed that he 
is entirely concealed from observation, and 
in which (save in the case of a blind man 
or a voter who cannot read or write) no one 
else is permitted at the same time. Here 
be indicates by a mark made against it the 
name of each candidate he wishes to -vote 
for. He folds the ballot, comes out and 
A blind man or a man who avers 


on application to the services of an election 


‘Officer, sworn to secrecy, who is permitted 


to go into the compartment, and, reading: 


the ballot to the voter, make the marks he 


. 


may request. 

“Tue StanpAaRp- printed some time azo 
the draft of a bill made by Alien Thorn- 
dike Rice, editor of the North American 

ceview, for presentation to the next legis- 
lature; which adapts this system to cur 
election laws, and, in addition, provides 
for the designation of candidates. by voters 
on registration, and. entitles each candi- 
date who shall be designated by one-tenth 
of the number of voters registered to have 
his name printed upon the official ballots. 

Whether this or some other method of’ 
designating candidates be adopted, ‘the 
mim features of the system give it enor-. 
mous advantages over our present method. 
Under it intimidation is impossible and 
bribery becomes unprofitable. No one 
would care to purchase a voter to whose 
intelligence and good faith he must alone 
trust for the carrying out of his part of the 
compact, and thus the temptation to. 
bribery, the temptation to hiring repeaters 
and fraudulent voters would-be gone. In 
the second place, the regular. machine 
would be shorn of a great deal of. 
its power. Under the existing system 
the expenses of printing tickets and 
the . organization “and” money neces- 
sary to distribute them gives . such an 
enormous advantage to the regular nomi-- 
nees that the professional’ politicians in. 
controlling: the. nominating «conventions 
control to a large extent the vote of the 
party. Under the Australian system the 
regular nominee has no advantage over 
the independent candidate, the thoroughly 
organized party over. the new. party, 
presenting tickets to the voters. 
candidate is presented to. every voter, and. 
the voter can no longer + and ‘vole a 
party ticket, but is -compeller 
choice. 

The. adoption. of the g $01Y 
“What increase the direct public e expenses of | 
elections, but would enormously 2 
the amounts spent by candidate 
parties, which, in the long run, the public 
are required to pay with heavy interest, 
and by weakening the ‘power of the ma-. 
chines, by putiing an end to the shameless 
bribery that has been so common. all: 
over this state, < and by making intimida-— 
tion impossible, it would do more than any. 
other single measure: to purify” our election 
system and make our elections really an_ 
intelligent expression: of the will of the 
people. 

A Rural New York Editor Coméa to. See 
the Light. see 

THROOPSVILLE, N. Y¥., Oct. 25.—Ti Ucar. 
before last the name of Henry George was 
coupled in my mind with the caricatures of 


his doctrine drawn by his Political opponents 


i 


dig the cellar. 


“whatIdosee. 


wriggle. 


Bec yo | 
‘ton nof: tracts. 


“s soon. 


1887. 


But having received a copy of ‘Progress and 


Poverty” from a friend, Lread it with pieas- 
ure and profit. I found in it many things that 
Ibad long believed, and some others that 
Were new tome. I have since met the author, 
and have heard him lecture at Aubura, N..Y.: 
I have no doubt that his views are correct, 
and that they will yet be a part of the policy 
of our nation. He who bas the moraliaw and 
the multiplication table on his side must trt- 
umph in the end, L. F. Brrrue. 
The Tramp “Saw the Cat!’ 
“Me friend,” 


to work instead of iounging here all day 


“Harder to fiad work to ». do. thaa to lo. it, » 


Was the reply. 


said a citizen to an able bodied: 
occupant of a park bench, “why don't vou go |. 






































“WORKING WOMAN’ a 


Please find inelosed:: 
haye been a subscriber 
none to saya. word 


true, retined, & 


‘‘Nocsense; I den't believe: you would w vork | 


if you got the chance.” ree 
“Try me, captain, aad see!” : 
“All right, are you willing to dig? 
“Yes, sir; if you'll pay me decent wages 
“What is your idea of deceat wages? : 
Wel 1, +h 
ment, ‘two dollars a day.” 


“Two dollars. a day!” exclaimed the citizen. : 


“Tsn’t that. a litt! te steep for digging! 


“Not when I can make a dollar a day by | a 


begging. You know L can live cheaper asa 


beggar; one doesn’t have to ‘keep up appears. 


ances. 


that would have 


averse: to work. After 


said: 


then eall at my office aud LE will pay you for 
what you have done and rig you up. with 
shovel and pick for the rest of. the work.’ 

The citizen told the tramp Where his, office 
was, and leftvhimn.: - 


“Say !? shouted the tramp, wih a few em- 
phatic terms intended to be descriptive, as he 


Brake into the citizen’s office later in the day; 


‘‘you are a nice specimen of a fraud, ain't 
you! That lot up there don’t belong to.you, 


and the man it does belong to drove me off. 
I want my day’s wages!” 


The wages were “paid, and the tramp fen 


into a better humor. 

“Now, my. friend,” the citizen remarked, 
“that fot. does not belong to me; but it his 
never been used, the owner does not intend to 


use it, itisa good place for a house, I can af-. 
‘ford-to build a house, and I want you to do as 


much of the work us you can.” 
“That's all right, but why don’t you buy the 
lot?’ asked the tramp: 
“T can’t afford to buy 
cottage, too, Without-giving a mortgage, and 


‘TL won't put a mortgage on my house.” : 


said the tramp, reflecting a mo- i 


“There; I want. to build a cottage on thak 
‘lot, and Iwill give you two dollars a duy to | 
Clear off the loose stones anda S 


> the lot. and build the 3 


“tween Thea 


for the right? 


: divecti ¥ ov. 


to the tea 


“who totlowe 


“ALL right,” », “gaia the. citizen, “come with = 
“me. ” ‘ 

‘The tramp left his bench with a briskness 
astonished those di minty: peo- } 
ple who wouder why park loungers are so | 
a ride. in the street [> 
car the citizen pointed to a vacant lot and 


crawdse te 


ies, lived an 


"Were Dorn: an 


ete., and zot 
tow he that was 


“Then you'll have to go without the cot- | 


tage,’ said the tramp. ; 
“Tf so? replied the citizen, “you will have to | « 
go without the job of work; and Ireckon that 


is what it comes to. I must rent a home in- 
stead of ow ning one, and you mist be a bes- 
gar instead of an honest working man, unless 


you.are willing to take somebody's work from | 
ak vehicle 


him by doing it for less,” 

“Beeging i is easier and more. hamiane: and 
pays better.” 

“Do you see the cat” the citizen inquired. | 


“So,” replied the tramp, looking uround the. 


room; “I don’t see any cat. But Til tell you 
Tsee that if yon. could build on 
that lot I would be earning arespectabic livines. 
And T’ll tell you what I don’t see. -Idon't see 


what right any one who doesn’t want’ to use 


that lot has to prevent you from using it.” 
‘But,” observed the- citizen, ‘gravely, 
other Iman owns the Iut.” 
‘What right has he to. ow 
tramp; ‘he didn’t make it?? 
“I guess you see the cat 
“Ss that the cat? 
“That is the eat. 
“Good day.2 


he Silent Work. ¢ 


VW here 

New York City.—a littl 
month ago I bad an ‘entirely. 
pression of your: views: and saw Ww bat 
dicved to. be serious objections, but i in. 
THE StanparD I have come. to unders 


“exactly what the doctrine that. you tea 


and have become a ers Vi ‘am. not 


‘Idle. 


friends, at the same tite: calling hee en 


tion to this or that article. In this way a have 


converted (or rather su BE: STANDARD ha 


eral men who bave “enhsted: for the w 


‘Having once seen the-truth they cannot eet { 
may 


away. “from it, however much they | 
OA ALiss SIONAR 


In the Movement Till Death. 
Brookyiyn, } Nov. 9—The result of yester- 


day’s vote is not discouraging to me, as I 
look upon it.as an avowal of the principle | 


that God made the land for all His creatures Ss, 
and I believe that it constitutes the “hard 


pan” or foundation of the united labor party. 
I hope none who are believers in-its. principles 
will be discouraged, but will keep righton. 1 
“write to show that there are men who will en- 


gage in the movement until death, and I in- 
close $1 for the campaign find of 1SSs, 


bit of lass, that let i 
eaten: put so. much 
taxes! Besides 


ops ent 


parece in 
of the field. 


JOHN Lock woop. - ele 


‘Chxnying the Gosyvel Throuch Hlinoin. 


Bracevit_y, ll., Nov. 2.—Last Wednesday. |. 


we organized 2 land and labor club of twelve 
in: Central. City, with Rebert Reed aS 


dent and Mr. Scorry, secretary 
‘band of enthusiasts will work early a a 


to “spread: the light.” There will be -pu i 
jectair es and discussion and a wide distrivu- 
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Ce cunay os EVENING AT THE ACAD- 
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*Maguire, Louis Post, 8. Williams, Henry 
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- The Academy of Music and Steinway hall 
vere both packed with peonle on last Sunday 
rening, and many hundreds endeavorcd in 
-wain to obtain admission at either place. Miss 
‘Munier aud the Concordia chorus sang be- 

‘ore the two audiences. 
Mr. James Redpath, as chairman of the 
meeting 2t the Academy, introduced Pro- 
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great men who have suffered and bled and 
died for its principles. It has behind it a 
great record, but I raise my poor voice here 
to suy that on no single occasion in its history 
in the United States has it emblazoned upon it 
a brighter page than the record of that mceet- 
ing. (Great applause.) 

1 must draw to a close; there other things 
that I wanted to say, but I will refrain. I 
think I hear the cry, ‘‘Watchman tell us of the 

night, what its signs of promise are,” and I 
think I hear the watchman on the wall saying, 
“Morning approaches; the blue violet of the 
sky is deepening into the redder light, and the 
redder light is passing into the whiter and the 
yellow light, the forerunner of bis majesty 
the sun.” Already [hear him say the sun is 
rising; it is rising; God grant that for you and 
for me and for this great country the question 
of labor and the question of the rights of the 
poor may not be overshaduwed with stormy 
clouds, and that it may rise higher and higher 
until it reaches the light of perfect day. 

This work will go on, when, perhaps tie 
voice that now speaks to you shall be silenced, 
and others who hear me shall have passed 
away, but this work, this sun, shall be in mid- 
day shining with an effulzence which I hope 
never Will be dimmed. We, perhaps, may be 
silenced, but there are young men and young 
Women listening to me who, perhaps, when 
that sun is in the highest heaven, will say to 
the little prattler on the knee, as said the 
Freneh soldiers, veterans of the army of Na- 
voleon, who fought through that terrible 
campaign in which the bridge of Lodi received 
its baptisin of blood, “I, too, was of the army 
of Italy.” (Great applause. ) 

There was put into niy hands not very 
iong ago a piece of poetry, a curious piece of 


poetry; perhaps you will think so when I 


reud it. Here it is: 


A terrible beast popped his head above ground, 
“And be crowled, “T have come with a mis- 
sion; 
[take by the hand all the folks that own Jaad, 
And the poor aues may go to perdition!” 


Then up spoke St. George, “Tis the dragon, I 
vow, 
PH fight vill nought? s left. him to brag on; 
If he swatlows the whole PIL make bun pay 
tol, 
stand forth,’ 
dragon. 


said St. George to the 


St. George had his armor and sword 
that was brig bt, 
But the beast, he had never a rag on, 
For he said I bave might, and that makes my 
right; 
St. George cannot siay an old dragon. 


The dragon he straddled the whole breadth of 
the land, 
Head and tail he did merrily wag on; 


‘But St. George had his two edged sword in 


his hand, 
And the truth and the right slew the dragon. 


Appiause aguin became general when the 
ebairman introduced Henry George. He said: 
In the morning Suz [tind a full page ar- 
ticle entitled, “The White Slaves of New 
York,” an article taken as the result of long 


inquiry, that the average pay of women who 


‘toil with tbe needle for fifteen hours a day in 
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order to maintain sick husbands or little chil- 
dren amounts on an average to fifty cents, 
and it states asan indisputable conclusion that. 
these women cannot possibly keep budy and 
soul together without outside aid. What 
does the Sun propose to do about it! What 
do the “saviors of society” propose to do about 
such appalling facts? What has the demo- 
cratic purty to offer? What has the repubii- 
can party to offer? What we are working 
for, what we are struggling for, what we 
propose on Tuesday next to go up to the polls 
and vete for, is those women. (Great ap- 
piause.) Wesay that there is a way, that 
there must be a way, to get rid of that con; 
that 
there must be a Way, to relieve this abject 
poverty without charity, to do away with 
that bard toil, that there must be if there is 
an heaven a just God. (Applause.) If it is 
impossible, then this is the devil’s world; but 
if it is possible to relieve that distress, then 
the solemn duty rests on us of finding that 
way. (Applause.) And we believe, nay, I 
contidently say we know, what is the cause of 
it and how it may be cured (applause); and 
we are moving forward to take away the 
cause and to apply the cure. 

The bitterness, the worst of poverty age 
festers in the very centers of our wealth, 
net the physical deprivation that 1t causes; . 
is not the hunger, the cold, the mean lodg- 
ines, the hard tasks; it is the mental ; aud 
moral and spiritual degradation. Out of pov- 
erty of that kind comes the thief and the 
prostitute, the assassin and murderer. Out 
of poverty of that kind comes the greed for 
wealth that makes men worship the golden 
calf rather than the living God. (Applause.) 
People are living stunted and degraded lives; 
children are growing up in vice and crime be- 
cause of this great wrong; and if, as] think 
must be true, we take out of the world the 
characters that are formed here, how many 
stunted and depraved souls are every month 
and every year being packed into the beyond 
because of this dcep wrong? And for them, 
fur ourselves, for that power that all through 
the universe tells for the good, for that power 
that everywhere secins engaged in a hard, 
bitter contest with evil, for what we can do 
for men here for our hopes of the hereafter, 
those are the things to nerve us and animate 
us fer this great. struggle. (Applause.) To 
every man and to every woman who 
feels its impulse it is indeed a = cru- 
sade, a holy war, a crusade not 
to wrest from the sepulcher wherein the 
dead Christ lay, as the crusader of old, but 
to rescue from poverty and crime and degra- 
dation those children that to-day are suffer- 
ing in the very midst of wealth (applause)— 
growing up in ignorance under the very 
shadows of our schools, becoming savage 
and barbarcus and vile, while we boast of the 
-enjightenment of our civilization. Triumph? 
That we will, whether it be next Tuesday, a 
year hence, or whenever it may come, some- 
where in this universe. Every man who 
struggles for the good as against the evil may 
be sure thatthe good will triumph, that the 
nuster roll will be cal! ed, that the chief will 

gather in those who have served his battle 
and fceucht in his good cause. (Great and 


| protonged applause.) 


Louis F. Post was now introduced, but his 
voice being inaudible from over exertion, he 
{said onty afew words, excused himself and 
retired to give place to Dr. McGlynn. 

Overwhelming applause greeted the doctor. 
He suid: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—The 


| teaching of th's socicty’s platform comes to 


H 


Ugnokie sirvife for pel, 


men with all the charm and swectness of 
heavenly music; they recognize init the long 
forgotten voice of the Father. It reminds 
them of the pure, innocent days of their child- 
heod, when they looked up with infinite confi- 
dence into the face of a beloved mother, of a 
respected Sather, and were taught that God 
was the Father, and their innocent heart 
couid think of nothing better, higher, nubier 
or sweeter than what was conveyed by that 
holy and venerable name; but they have Jong 
since fergotten it in the strife of life: they 
have been wondering, is life worth the 
living, is the battie worth the fighting, 
is Luinanu society the creation of a beneticent 
Father, or rather not the work of some mock- 
ing, jesting fiend? Is this a brotherhoud 
where human beings are Ss in the 
for ga-nors, so-called, 


and honorable? Is this the law of society? is 
the present unseemlv scramble God’s law? is 
the crushing out of so many lives the neces- 
sary price that society must pay for civiliza- 
tion? 

It is high time that a new party shall be 
formed, something more than a party—a band, 
a brotherhood (applause), that shall answer 
these questions; something more thana party, 
acoming together of honest men from all 
parties and from no party, from all churches, 
and from no church (applause), to assert the 
teachings of natural religion, to assert that 
justice is the law of society, that justice is the 
law of God, that wheresoever rational beings, 
whether in one shape, or in whatsoever other 
shape shall inhabit any planet, even one that. 
may be revolving around the remotest star of 
the milky way, wherever society shal! exist 
at all, there justice, eterna!, even, absolute jus- 
tice, must be the law, since no portion of the 
mighty universe can evade or escape God’s 
dominion, and God were not God if justice 
everywhere and always were not His simple 
law. (Applause.) 

This teaching of justice based upon the 
brotherhood of men is the very essence of re- 
hgion. We stand to-day—it is stupid to ignore 
it, it would be false and criminal to deny it, 
in acrisis of our history. Hear ye not the 
rumblings of the coming earthquake? Have 
you net become familiar with the mutterings 
and the wailings and the cries of despair? 
Have you not heard time and again the 
blasphemies against the existing order? Is 
not the whole country at this very moment 
filled with ex rpectation of the result of the 
impending tragedy in the third city of the 
Union? Do not all these things tell us of 
unrest, dissatisfaction, disquict! Have we 
not discovered long since that men no longer 
sing, if they sing at all, with the same fervor, 

Hail Columbia, happy land! 
that to many it would seem to be.a mockery 


to sing 
Land of the free, home of the brave. 


Too many see the bitter mockery and irony 
that would be conveyed in the words, 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himnself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land. 

Ask the tramps, ask the homeless wan- 
derers, the evicted, the disinherited; ask 
those who are cursing the law of the land 
that seems to enthrone injustice, robbery, 
bribery, perjury in the highest niche of 
the sacred temple of law and_ liberty: 
ask them to sing that. (Applause.) 
Ask them to sing of their land, of their na- 
tive la d, of the ‘land of the free, where to- 
day, under the forms of republicanism, we 
u:e subject to the most brutal of all aristoc- 
racies, the ignorant, merciless, heartless, 
rapacious, unforgiving aristocracy of new- 
found, ill-gotten wealth, an aristocracy that 
everywhere and always has been hated and 
cursed as having nothing of the gentility, re- 
spectability, the culture, the possible mercy 
of an hereditary aristocracy; an aristocrucy 
that has always been hated and cursed under 
the horrid name of plutocracyv—the aristoc- 
racy of igneble wealth, the aristocracy that 
enables a man because he has been cratty, 
eager, given over to cupidity, has sold him- 
self to the devil, to be able to enslave large 
masses of his brethren! (Applause.) 

We bave reached such a pass that it is 
simply worse than idle to hope for reforma- 
tion, to hope for regeneration, to hope 
for anything better than some wretched 
pallative from any of the old existing 
parties. The mere grumbling—the com- 
plaint is common enough—organs of both 
parties and of no party “will write eloquent 
editorials against the corruption of legisla- 
tures, against the stealing of railroads, against 
bribing of voters and buying up of legis- 
laters who have purchased their seats “by 
bribing voters; but practically the question is 
propounded to-day, and there is no solution 
for it, that was propounded years ago by the 
leader of a band of thieves who were pillag- 
ing our public treasury. ‘What are you go- 
ing to do about it?’ And one set of poli- 
ticians answers: “Elect us and we shall turn 
the rascais out.” And the other party, in spite 
of the editorials, in spite of the notorions gen- 
eral existence of corruption everywhere, will 
try to persuade, for the moment, innocent 
voters that there are not any rascals to be 
turned out. And somehow or other, I shall 
not say one set of rascals, but one sct of 
statesmen, get 10; it seems finally to appear 
that there are not so many rascals to be 
turned out, unless they happen to: be of a dif- 
ferent political stripe from those in power, so 
that their greatest rascality would seem to 
be that they don’t happen to wear the richt 
party badge. (Applause.) 

Now, honest men, patriotic men, true men 
(for, thank God, the mass of our countrymen 
are still honest, still true, still patriotic), (ap- 
plause) are tired of all that, and they have 
determined that the question shall be an- 
swered. ‘‘What are you going to do about it” 
(Applause. ) They begin to see that our coun- 
try is already on the declivity at the 
bottom of which is national ruin, 
is utter desolation, the destruction of our lib. 
erties, the ruin of our people. They begin to 
see that they were too boastful w here’ they 
should have been humble. We have ccle- 
brated the first century of our nation, and 
men begin to wonder what shall be before the 
end of “another century, and they ask them- 
selves, how long will this discontent continue 
with safety to the republic? How long 
shall this accumulation of the wealth of the 
country in constantly fewer hands, this in- 
creasing perjury and bribery in all our legis- 
latures, this constant crowding out of masses 
of men from natural opportunities, this rob- 
bing of the great means of transportation 
and. concentrating them in the hands of the 
few, continue with the name and the forms, 
not to say withthe substance and the reality, 
of republicanism and of iiberty? The sad 
fact is to-day that, with the forms and the 
name of liberty and republicanism, we are 
already living largely under an aristocracy. 

You are not making the laws. Your repre- 
sentatives are elected to write the laws at 
the dictation of the plutocrats, who by a 
healthy popular instinct are properly called 
kings—railroad kings, coal barons, oil barons, 
and the like. These men are not only writing 
your laws, they are buying your legislators, 
and while under the forms « of liberty, you are 
actually subject already to that most brutal of 
aristocracies and of despotism. Do you not 
remember that when the people of Rome 
abolished their kings and conceived intensest 
batred for the name of king, after centuries 
of healthy republicanism they finaliv degen- 
erated into brutal slavery under the emperors 
concerning whom the degraded jurisconsults 
of the latter days of the Roman common- 
wealth wrote in their law books this shame- 
ful confession: ‘Whatsoever is pleasing 
to the prince has the form of law.” Yet 
under that brutal despotism they still main- 
tained the names and the forms of - republicans 
and of liberty. The Roman senate assembled 
year after yearinthe forum and registered 
the decrees of the prince; and to-day in the 
city of Rome the name of the Roman people 
is still preserved asthe mark of dignity and 
authority, showing how the mere names and 
forms can survive fora thousand years the 
loss of the substance, the thing. 

Now, it is no fanciful picture, it is no 
rhapsody to say that that is literally true to- 
day, and it did not begin yesterday nor last 
year. The late illustrious, never sufficiently 
lamented Wendell Phillips, after the great ! 
work thut he had done so much to accomplish 


4 bou, shi at the sacriiice of ail things precious | bad been achieved, with that fresh aud vigor- 


ous spirit of his, devoting himself to the new 
problems, went about the country lecturing 
on social evils, used to tell of the horrid cor- 
ruption that unfortunately came to us with 
the restoration of the union and the emanci- 
pation of the slave by an anecdote which I 
heard from his lips that was always sure to 
excite the extravagaut hilarity of his audience, 
and yet it was of such a character that he 
might have well prefaced in all seriousness the 
telling of the anecdote with that quota- 
tion, “If you have tears to shed, prepare to 
shed them now;” over the impending ruin 
and death of your country; over the de- 
parture of liberty from this, her once favored 
home, to savage clime where she can still rest 
her foot in peace. In the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature one day an honorable gentleman—they 
are all honorable men—jumped to his feet 
and said, ‘Mr. Speaker, I move that if the 
Hon. Tom Scott of the Pennsylvania railroad 
have no further business for this legislature it 
do now adjourn.” (Laughter and applause.) 

There is another equally funny story, not 
varticularly creditable to the public spirit, 
conscience or honesty, of the late Commodore 
Vanderbilt. Some one asked the commodore 
if he was taking much interest in the election 
of members of assembly that was just ap- 
proaching. He said, ‘‘No; I don't think it 
worth while to take any interest in the 
election. It is money in my pocket to let 
these fellows fight it out at the election and 
buy up the successful set of fellows.” The 
commodore wasa wise man. He was _ busi- 
ness like enough to know that it was easier 
und cheaper to buy up one set of fellows than 
two or three sets of fellows. (Great laugh- 
ter.) 

And you remember how another honorable 
gentleman said in his testimony—I suppose it 
Was sworn to—some years ago that he was a 
democrat in democratic counties, a re- 
publican in republican counties, but that 
ne was an Erie railroad man all the time. 
Just about that time, when bis books 
were produced, there Was an extrava- 
gant item of so many thousands of dol- 
lars, or tens of thousands of dollars, for 
“legislative expenses,” a regular entry in the 
buck. When asked what that was spent for, he 
answered that it was spent for “lubricating 
oil for the machinery.” 

Judge Barnard told me some fifteen years 
ago, just about the time that these amusing 
incidents Were occurring, that some English 
fellows, in their simplicity, had come over 
here to surrender certain bonds and stocks 
connected with the Erie railroad at the invi- 
tation of tnese thieves who had stolen the 
railroad for the purpose of having these evi- 
dences of their property converted into de- 
bentures or something. In their guileless. 
ness they turned over those evidences of their 
property, aud they were speedily converted 
intu the pockets of the thieves. The judge 
told me that he said to one of these thieves, 

“These Englishmen ure going to oust you; I 
understand that they are going to buy up 
Pees of stock from the present holders to 
wive them the control.” ‘Whereupon this thief 
replied: “We have got a printing press down 
in the cellar,” and he mentioned of how many 
horse power it was, “and if these Englishmen 
think they can buy stock faster thun we can 
print it, just let thein try it.” 

And those are the men that are sending 
seuators to fil the seats once occupied by 
Daniel Webster and Charles Sumner and 
Stephen A. Douglass. These ure the men 
who sometimes think that the United States 
senate isan admirable club, and instead of 
sending some creature of their own there 
they occupy it themselves for two or three 
years, and then getting tired of its dutie 
have either resigued or practically vacated 
the seat. I could mention the names. 

That is all very funny, isw’titf What does 
it mean? It means that you are not your 
own master; it means that you are not elect- 
ing your representatives and the law makers: 
ib means that you are already suffering under 
adespotism, w horrid plutucracy; it means 
that these men who have robbed you of mill- 
ions and hundreds of millions of dellars are 
actually using the stolen money to barter 
away all your liberties. 

And there is no hope for this nation except 
by going back to first principles, by appeal- 
ing to the masses of men, not in the name of 
selfish interest, but in the name of a magnifi- 
cent, eternal truth, in the pame of justice, iz 
the name of patriotism, in the name of virtue 
and sweet religiun. (Applause.) 

We are, I say, ina terrible crisis, and with 
the rapidity with which all things are now 
working themselves out :n our modern day, 
our country in @ single generation may go 
through all of the steps of decreptitude that 
forinerly in slower times might have taken 
centuries. There are to-day piled up in this 
country enormous fortunes that never ex- 
isted in any other land before; all of the in- 
crease of productive labor by labor saving 
machinery, all of the wonderful facilities of 
exchange, all the wondrous — annihila- 
tion of time and = space by the ap- 
plication of steam and — electricity—all 
of these things are but piling up 
enormous fortunes for a privileged few, and 
instead of benetiting are largely crushing and 
enslaving the misses of men. All of these 
things are giving new and wonderfully in- 
creased value to the lands, mines and water 
courses, and the appropriation of these boun- 
ties by the few is crowding out the masses of 
men from their god-given inheritance, and 
has already largely reduced the masses of 
Americans to the condition of industrial 
slaves. (Great applause.) 

It is high time that a trumpet blast shall be 
sounded calling upon men to enroll them- 
selves under the banner of a new crusade, to 
wage War against a Wider and a subtler sla- 
very than the chattel slavery, a slavery so 
odious that it made men, in their hatred of 
it, rise to gigantic stature but a generation 
ago. We must call men back to a sense of 
religion, of duty, of patriotism, to avert the 
impending ruin of our country. 

Therefore it is that this party of ours, 
which is so much greater than a party, is the 
only party that to-d day can excite the enthu- 
siusm ef men; therefore it is that this is the 
only party that feels it no impropriety, no 
disgrace, to break the stillness of the blessed 
Sabbath afternoon that otherwise should be 
devoted to prayer and worship, with the 
singing of the songs of labor. (Applause.) 
And vour very plaudits, that elsewhere are 
unseemly, become but a magnificent testi- 
monial of your adhesion to the essence and 
the core of all religion, and make sweet music 
to the ear of the Father in heaven, as sweet as 
the singing by white robed choristers of his 
inspired praises in the psalm of David; for 
we, too, are Singing and preaching the scelf- 
same truth—“The heaven of the heavens is 
the Lord’s, but the earth bath He given to the 
children of men.” (Applause.) 

And here, on the stage of a theatre, where 
but a night ago, perhaps, buffoons may have 
eapered to muke others laugh, the hearts of 
multitudes ure touched witn the breath of 
heaven, by the word of God. With all of the 
innocent corfidence of their childhood days 
they look up and say, “Our Father,” and they 
forget not merely their cares, their trials, 
their sorrows and their burdens; they forget 
entirely themselves, aud they are aroused to 
a divine enthusiasm for humanity, at the call 
of God, at the call of duty, at the cali of con- 
science in the sweet name of universal brother- 
hood, because Ged is the father; and so they 
applaud the Lord’s Prayer that they had 
i almost forgotten; it comes to them like the 
music of a lather’s voice trum whose face 


they have long since departed, and men who 
had begun long since torevile religion, say, ‘If 
this is religion, then we are religious; if this is 
Catholicism, then we aré Catholics.” (Great 
applause.) And they come to me with tears 
in their eyes and tell of the new found peace 
and comfort, the unspeakable happiness that 
comes to them now; how they have put away 
the despair, how they have stifled the. blas- 
phemies, how they have plucked out the bit- 
terness from their hearts; and how now they 
begin to think what a good thing it is to be 
alive, how precious it is, this gift of life, how 
thankful we should be to the giver, and bow 
full of potency, how wonderfully full of | sig- 
nificance of things spiritual and eternal are 
these trials, these burdens, these things of 
time and sense, and say how sad it is that SO 
many years of their life have been spent 
in the barrenness, because they had not been 
spent in this magnificent sunlight, in this beau- 
tiful fresh air of the new truth and light that 
comes from looking up to heaven, since they 
are respiring the breath of a new, of a happy 
existence; since they are now. permitted; 
amid the cares, and the trials, and the burdens 
of life, to bask in the sunlight of the Father’s 
countenance; since they are permitted to.see 
as if through a thin veil, but scarcely. hidden 
through the outer garment of God’s: universe, 
the face of the Father; to realize as they 
never did before the teaching of the apostle 
that men can and should rise from the kuowl- 
edge of the visible things of God even to His 
invisible things, even to His very. god-head. 
So they take new heart of hope, as they 
take up their burdens, as they take up their. 
Eoodly. swords to fight the battle of justice. 
under the ensign of this holy war, as they 
march determined never to swerve from the 
straight path of duty and of justice, as they 
go singing the praises of Ged and invoking 
His benediction. {Applause.) 

And therefore is it that this cause of curs 

ae fuil because of the religion that is in 

that multitudes of men everywhere are ir- 
eeaaeuie attracted to it, and therefore it has 
that potency that can only come from eternal 
truth. Thus it ever has been—thus it ever 
must be. (Applause. ) 

Therefore it is that when in that great 
crisis of our history that gave birth to our: 
nation, the fathers, the seers, the sages who 
gave us the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence necessarily rose to. the highest |. 
religious altitude, and knowing the weakness 
of men and the need of locking to eternal prin- | 
cipies for justification, comfort, guidance and | 
support, they wrote not merely a declaration 
of political and economiz priueiples, but they 
made a magnificent profession of natural 
religion, vindicating the assertion of the 
equality of men and the inalienable richts of 
nan from the gift of Him who is all-wise, all- 
good and all-powerful, and what He gave no 
power on earth, ia heaven or hell can take 
away, and therefore they wrote that all men 
are created equal and endowed by. their 
Creator with the inalienable rights to. life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiuess. (Ap- 
plause.) 

And when, but a generation -a ago, hundreds 
and thousands of the flower of the youth of 
our country went out to do battle for the 
maintenance of the national life, every blow 
that they dealt for the Union was.also a blow 
to shatter the shackles of slaves, they too 
in such a crisis felt that eternai principle that 
must look up to heaven, to God, tu the source | 
of all justice and all power, and therefore..as 
they went smiling, whether to victory: or to 
death, went singing the praises of God in the 
battie hymn of the 1 republic: 

Glory, glory, ballelujah, / 5 

And, therefore, do we iastinolivels to- day 
lookup to Heaven and feel that ‘our cause 
could not succeed without Heayen’s benedic- 
tion, and feel that we have in the assur- 
ance of the approving smile of Heaven the 
surest omen of victory. (Applause.) » - 

Now, then, dear friends, if you are: ‘con- 
vinced, as know you are, of ‘the truth of 
these principles, then you: must believe that a. 
sacred duty is laid upon you; that you are 
not free’to shut your eyes, not free to evade 
the new truth that comes to you or. the new 
light that has been given to you; you are 
calied by a voice from heaven, by a sense of 
duty, by your consciousness, by your obliga- 
tion to yourself, to your country, to mankind, 
to God, to vote, to labor, to speak, to suffer if. 
need be, for the vindication: and the assertion 
of the truth; itis the duty of your brother- 
hood; itisthe duty that you owe to the common 
brotherhood, a duty that you oweto humanity; 
a duty that youowe to generations. yet un- 
born. To deny the truth were to repeat. the 
sacrilegious effrontery of the first: murderer, 
the first fratricide, who dared to look up to 
the Father and to say, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” 

Yes, we are all Keepers of our brethren. 
A command is laid upen us by natural relig- 
ion, and it has been made clearer and sweeter 
since it has been repromulgated before in that 
voice that was the music of heaven; since it 
received new impulse from that smile that 
was heaven-revealed, since the Son of Man 
has told us of this new commandment as old 
as man aud yet new since he gave it with 
such charm and potency, “A new command- 
ment give l unto you; love one noone 
Let us then love one another with the mag 
nificent love of men, of Christians: fet us feel 
how good a thing it is to be members of. God’s 
family, children of such a father, to be chil- 
dren of such a kingdom, members of such a 
commonwealth, sheep of such a blessed fold. 
Let us do what we can then by fighting for 
justice to hasten the day when all ihe barriers 
shall be broken down and when the simple do- 
ing of justice shall prove to be the inmediate 
forer unner of the kingdom of God. the Lord. ° 
When the assertion of that simple law of. 
human society and of the highest progress, 
perfect associution with perfect liberty: shall 
bring all men, not merely of ofe state or one 

nation, but of all states, of all naticns, of all 
kingdoms, of all races, int? such per fect’ har-.'| 
mony, into such perfect brotheriived that by | 
the interchange and associativo of a worid- | 
wide. scciety all the world: shall blossem 
as the garden of God and «all His 
children shull be free to develop. their 
nature in the sunlight) and the fresh 
air of the kingdom. of. heavy en on earth: 
and then shall. the profession of the. seers of 
truth be liter ‘ally. fulliled; when. men. shall 
learn and shall literaily convert the instru- 
ments of fratricidal strife iuto the implements 
of sweet peace, and when literally the sav- 
agery inman shall become. extinct; thatthe. 
lion and the lamb shall lie down in penee, and | 
that the little child shall lead tbe Wildest and 
the most ferocious of beasts; and, in w urd, 
that all human society shall be «so ‘dein the: 
will'of the Savior on earth, that literadlyy: as: 
God intended it should be, the. earth shall be: 
the kingdom of heaven and the.whole world. 
shall be but God’s nursery, from which in his 
good tine the plants that he has planted here 
shall be transplanted ‘to his pxr udise above. - 
(Great cheering.) 

Judge Maruire, who followed Dr. McGiynno, 
was greeted by round after round: of ap- 
pluuse when he came forward. When. it 
had ceased he said: : 

Mr: Chairmin, Ladies and Gentlemen—The 

ray that people rise up to defend: this cause 
when they fully understand it reminds me of ' 
Mr. George's story about the cat.. There are 
mep who have. listened to an address on. this. 
question or that have read something about: 
it who decture to you that they don’t, Sec | 
anything init at all, and though they leek at 
itagain 
see il, aud you point vo dillercut principles 


“in his garden. 


that are involved in it and still t cy fail to 
see it. You have seen little picturesin store 
windows with trees, animals, birds and some 
grass and some plants for a backgrotnd. At 
first glance you don't think there is much of. 
anything to one of these, but when you see a 
fellow standing and stzring at a show win- 
dow, the strongest impulse i inthe world comes. 
‘upon you to find out. what he is look Ie at, 
and you go up and look too. When you in- 
quire what he is looking at he answers: “Lam 
looking at that picture. Don't: you see that. 
question down at the bottom, ‘Where. is the 
cat?” You look, but don’t see any eat. By 
aud by somebody comes along who: has. seen 
the picture. before or who has had the cat. 
pointed out to him. Heasks: ‘Don’t you sea 
that twigs??? “Yes.” | 
“Don't you see that white strip between 
the twig and the trunk of the tree?’ “Yes 
“Well, thab is one leg cf the cat.” Still, you: 
don’t see any cat, and you may ke ready to 
swear: that there i is no cat there. Then he 
shows you the little dovetailed. arrancemeng 
of grass and weeds down near the bottom, 
and teils you that is the claws of the cats 
you don’t see any cat. He next shows you a 
little branch which represents the eyes of the. 
cat; but still you can’t see the cat. Finaliy 
he points out another branch that represents. | 
the car. Instantly you see the whole cat. If 
you should not see that picture again for 
twenty vears, the very miuute you glance at 
it the first thine you see is the: cat, ‘the most 
‘prominent. thing Of ale 
So itis with a siraple natural teaaiee so. iti is. 
with the great truths that are involved in 
proposed reform. They may look tthe prop- 
osition, see nothing in it, and have partsa 
details explained to them, and still see noth- 
ing in it. But the very minute that they gra 
and realize and take in the whole situation, . 
then they become enthusiasts, and start out. 
and poiut it out to everybody else. After 
awhile they forget how hard it was. for them 
to sce the cat, and they actually think thar a. 
man who can’t see it in an instant must be a, 
fool, because it is so clear to them. : 
I don’t know whether it would be a desecra- 
tion of this service and of this place, made 
sacred by the great principles that have been: 
advocated here, to say a word about an insti- 
tution called the democratic. party. (Lauck 
ter.) It is not quite as bad as his satanic | 
majesty, and Dr. McGlyna says they some-. 
times talk about that gentleman in church. 
| But I believe it is my duty to talk about 
it just a little, and I don’t know whether 
I have an apology ~to make to yow 
or not.. I was at Medina last night, 
and was informed that you had been 
grossly insulted and abused there, and I re- 
‘fused to make any defense of you. But I wilk 
tell you the circumstances, and you may then 
‘say Whether I ought to apologize: or not. A. 
gentlemen named George Raines (hisses) of — 
Rochester whom, I am informed, is. an elo- 
quent speaker, and who spoke in the name of 
and cn behalf of the grand old democratia 
party (laughter), told the people of Medina, 
that you were bomb throwers and plunderers, 
lazy and shiftless, the very scum of the earth. 
One of our earnest representatives. there. 
asked me to reply to Mr. Raines... Before I 
heard what Raines had. said, I said, “Cer-: 
tainly, Iwill be pleased to reply to him. 
What did he say?’ He then told me; where- 
upon. I respectfully but firmly. declined: to. 
reply to any such villification. Idid, how- | 
ever, tell the audience why it was that E. 
could not and would. not. reply; for, E said,. 
‘abuse Is not. argument, and if I should reply: 
to this, what would I be obliged. to do?’ Sup- 
pose. that-I should say, “You are another;? 
aud if Tshould retort by using the same sort of) 
language of and: concerning the democratic | 
party, it would be equally false, equally vul-— 
gar, equally unmanly, and I would be de- 


! 


erading myself to the level which he assumes.” 


Sol refused to. speak on your behalf; Lre- 
fused’ to make any defense of you against 
such charges as those. (Applause.} ‘I-amnot - 
here: to. talk particularly about men. Fhave 
mentioned Mr. Raines not to denounce him, — 
‘but simply to let You. know who. had been 
talkiag about you. (Applause.) 

 The- vold parties have ceased to represent. 
principles; they have ceased to be moved by 
the vital principles which alone can give life 
to parties. As Iwas coming down the stree 
in San Francisco a few weeks ago I saw a 
stanch old detnocratic friend of mine workin 
As soon as he saw me he shoo 
his head sadly as he said: © : 

“Judge, I am very sorry that you have: 
taken that foolish and suicidal step that you, 
took when you left the democratic party.” 
He continued, “I used to vote with you 
reforms in the democratic party, and you: 
ought to have stayed in and stood by us and 
we would have made them take up and co 
rect these abuses. . There 1s the great ma. ACh} 
ery of the democratic party.” 

“Yes,” said I, “thatis the ereatest trouble 
with it.” 

He went on: Pees 

“We might have “cused” that machine 
osoplesh our DET pOsEs, bat Cs 


‘the time he was telling A me this? “Het was ‘die Sages 
sing up an old century plantt hat bad bloomed 
in iis: arden: and was dying: fe pane he: had 2 


stead. I haked: oW hat are yo OU coing 

up that oid century plant for?? He = Filed 
“itis dying; it has bloomed.” >) 
Well)? i ‘said, 

Ope , 
Why, ” he. answ 


i ve rty, founded’ upon p ‘inciptes, 
ward and: established. u % 


powe: er can suve its th 
‘to any Taw of matur 
“eun't check the de 

this law of nature in 
recognize. the same, 
party, , und 1 enn helpi ing 


‘| with vital principles 


existed and. been alt 
Urying to save an. ol 
that has cutiived its't 
ceased to have any v 
-mendous applause.” 

. The overtlow meetin, 
only part of the « 
from the time the doar: 
to fill the-hall, and fc iour or 
crowds turned away. at-one. mect ing “went 
backward and fork ard between. ‘the: two in 
the vain hope of cetting In, Pani Mayer, the 
sumed da bor nueriys *s candidate for coroner, 


Hn 


iiown men, Tueuding: Morris We Have De 
Coughlin and John } aukin, were seated on 
the platfor m.  Flie een was, on the: 
whol even more enth i 


aieire union OE: Bro 
ly n sang some CEE songz MESS oe 
- The first sneaker Wap Sart W. Williams. 


and again some of then: still dor. tes 

















ple in the state that poverty was nota 
divine institution, and could be abolished. 

“Jz will give me great pleasure,” he said, 
to carry back to the people of my state, who 
“are watching this coviest you are waging 
here with the deepest interest, the glad tid- 
jugs that the united labor party bas come to 
stay. I shal! be able to tell the news that the 
wage worker wiii be emancipated and the 
toilers’ shackies broken.” _ 
~ Dr. MeGlyan, who had just spoken in Brcok- 
Yvan, followed Mr. Williams, bis appearance 
exciting tumultuous and long conunued ap- 
plause. 

The other speakers were Henry George, 
Judge Maguire and Alfred 5. Woughtou. Mr. 
Post was introduced, but 
words. The meeting adjourned with three 
cheers for Henry Georze and Dr. McG!yun. 


Aatl-ePeverty in Camden, N. J. 

Cases, N. J.—On Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 26, a few active friends of the Henry 
George movement assembled at the armory 
of the Sixth regiment national vuard of New 
Jersey for the purpose of forming an Anti- 
poverty society. Joho H. Doerr was electei 
president and Harry A. Reier, Jr., secretary, 
with E. N. Daugherty as treasurer. The New 
York declaration of principles was adopted 
and the roll sizned by fourteen Camdenites, 
among them the master workman, Aaron 
Hand, the worthy foreman, secretary, treas- 
wrer and other officers and members of local 
assembly 31, K. of L. W. J. Atkinson, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia branch, made an en- 
couragivg address, which was well received, 
as were also the explanations of the princi- 
pies of the single tax bv Messrs. Hetzel and 
Halbach, also of Philadelphia. As soon as 
we becin to collect funds enough with which 
te make an attack we shall distribute tracts 
ond anti-poverty literature and do what we 


“scan to educate the people in this vicinity, 


using reason and powerful arguments and 
“paying no attention to the wilfully blind ob- 


“structionists who will offer no argument, but» 


acall us “cranks” and other complimentary 
/ games in their puny effurts to delay the prug- 
ress of truth. Qur work will scon show re- 
ults, and vou shall hear from us again. 
Harnyr A. Reser. JR, secretary, 
632 North Sixth street, Camden. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE ECONOMICS. 
New Yorx City.—President Barnard of 
Cc: umbia college writes in the November 
OrUiis 


“All the world’s wealth put together, if 


qually distributed, would not suffice to make 


the world’s people individually rich. or even. 


‘te relieve them from ihe pressure of want—a 
“pressure which, in that case, woud be uni- 
wersal. For what the world has to live on 
rom year to year is only the aggregate an- 
nual product ‘of all the industries of the 
ork and what this amounts to, in civilized 
at. scat has been pretty well. ascer- 

y inquiries elaborately conducted 

iblic authority. From the results of 

nquiries it is apparent that if this ac- 
gregate product were to be distributed with 


20st rigorous impartiality among al! the 


habitan of the countries investigated it 
onid aut most only Supply tbe simple neces- 
ties of life and nubody would ve in What are 
tied circumstances of ease.” 


Accepting this siatement as true, it is 


quivaient te an admission that vast num- 
bers of human beings in civilized lands are_ 


sthont. the simpie necessities of life, because 
ent that many people have more. 


| such a state of affairs violent attempts. 
ocure the simple necessities on the part 


“those in wautol inem shou!d excite neither 

urprise nor anger, even in the mind of a 

Aumbia college philosopher. It 1s natural 

Lsuch attempts should be resisted, and it 
natural that they shouid be considered vain 
fferts by auy one who accepts as true the 
stutement quoted. That stutement, if ad- 
anitted, proves that neither the equal nor the 
eguitable division of existing wealth would 
xe a Satisfactory solution of socia} problems. 

| President Barnurd says further: ‘The 

resent struggle is over the distribution of the 
preduct that exists.” Ti that is really ail he 
‘knows about the matter, he must be one of 
these econcmic bourbons who have learued 
Mothing and forgotten nothing, notwithstand- 
ang the flood of light that has been poured on 

Social science within the last ten years. His 
Stutement is not true of strikes, nor of boy- 
outs, which Mr. Barnard specially detests; 
mor of anti-poverty societies, which he re- 
@ards asa product of the erroneous idea that 
‘poverty is not inevitable. None of these aim 
at tbe redistribution of existing wealth, how- 

ver acquired; the change they would make 

Sin the distribution of v vealth to be produced. 
And the anti-poverty socicties, in addition to 
removing the obstucle to the equitable distri 
ution of wealth to be produced, would also 

move ariificial obstucies to its production. 

ofessors of nvytitical economy who do not 

ow this, or whoialk and write as if they 
ad not know it, are no more qualified to hold 
aheir positions than would be a professor of 
grathematics whe could not solve quadratic 
eguations. 

“The cultivation of harmonious relations be- 
taveen Jabor and capital, upon which Presi- 
dent Barnard seems to pin bis a@ h, is impos- 
sibie in the face of conditions which constantly 
‘tend to decrease their combined returns to 
_ She lowest point at which they will continue 
‘to engage in production. When, out of an 
_ aggregate produci, sufficient only to supply 
the simple necessities of life to the whole 
population, labor and capital must support 
the owners of natural opportunities in the 
‘Style in which they are supported, how can 
We expect that they will not quarrel over 
~avhat is Jeft? The harmonious relations of 
§avor and capital will be an incident of new 
conditions which will give equitable returns 
to each. 

if the Huns and Vandals should ever sweep 
away the literature of our civilization there 
will perish a good many magazine articles, 
the loss of which posterity will have no spe- 
cial occasion to mourn. 

; Wa. E. McKenna. 


Pushing the Werk ef Education. 
-KaupaLi, Dakota Territory.—I inclose $5. 
$2.50 for my subscription for Tae Stanparp 
the best paper inthe world), and the balance 
to be applied as you see fit in the propagand: 
work. I intend to get up a club fer THE 
Sraxpaup. I will send and get some ten or 
twenty copies of “Progress and Poverty” and 
about five copies in German, as I want to see 
every person I come in contact With read 
that work. Ican and will sell a goodly num- 
ber of copies. MC. FELKeEr. 


Spreading Out in Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 7.—~—The laud and 
labor club No. 9 of Cleveland meet$ every 
Monday evening at Fix’s hail, Scoville avenue. 
. Membership i is growleg, aud a wider Circle of 
mien are coming to show a deepiuterest in the 
‘subject and theuries of Heary George. 
 G. M. Daveanpay, secretary. 


The Fund for Dr. McGivanr. 

The publisher of Tae STanparD acknow!- 
edzes the receipt of 82 for the fund for Dr. 

~MecGlynn—@) from ’ammer, ‘amu: i, ~ mm: 


aud $1 from L. N. wise, Sau Jus, Cas 


spoke only a few 
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Land Limitation. 

Saw Marcos, Texas.—I have just read 
“Progress und Poverty.” That you bkave 
struck the correct solution of the “great 
labor problem” there can be no doubt. I can- 
not yield entire assent to all, howéver, ason 
page 202, Lovel?s library, you say: “Let 
thuse who now hold the Jand still retain it,” 
etc.; “No owner of land need be dispossessed 
and uo restriction need be placed upon the 
amount of land any one could hold.” This 
surely cannot be true. If it-is true, why can- 
not the small percent of population who now 
own Engiand merely put up their rents so as 
to pay the government Uix. and still have 
their wealth deft? The te: nants | having no 
other taxes ww pay, couid, of course, pay 
higher rent. It appears to me that there. 
must be a limit to what a man may holder 
“ejaim as bis own,” and that limit. “what he 
can or does use. If sume cne is Willing to pay 
the full “occupation tax” and. Keep. the place 
closed, all vight, but don’t allow. any man, be- 
cause he claims to “own” the ground, pay the 
government, tax and force me to pay more 
or “move on,” so to speak 

Gro. W. KNIGHT. 

You do not yet undersiand that a tax on 
the values of land cannot be sh.. 2d to 
tenants in increased ground rent. You 
should read tract No. 87 of the Land and 
Labor fibrary. 

It is true that no man Souelt to hold 
more of the earth than he uses, but that 
limitation cannot be fixed by arbitrary 
law. Questions of what constitutes use 
would immediately arise that it would be 
impossible to adjust. But by taking land 
values for common use through taxation 
and thereby making. it unprofitable for a 
man to hold more Jand than he uses, we 
shall fix the Jimit ED operation of natural 
law. 

The present owners of Fasland could 
not put up thcir rents so as to pay the 
government tax until land: values raise. 
Ww ith the imposition of all taxes on ‘land 
values, land values would tend to fall in 
every country where fe nd was kept out of 
use. Do you not see that a heavier tux on 


land values would roi -e holders of vacant. 


land to sell, and thus reduce values by-in- 
creasing supply? Hence, landlords, in- 
siead of being able to raise rents io the 
extent. of the tax, would -be compelled to- 
reduce rents in response to the greater 
marked supply of land. 

- Bet in time, if the tax 
as owners would be able to add it to 
rents as incresse of population made 
greater. demands for land: and - raised 
vaines; and, ek as you intimate, tenants: 
would be able xuy higher rents becuuse 
they would Le eno taxes to pay on haibor 
preducts. It is therefore a fact that if 
population continued to grow and the 

gregate of tuxes remained stationary, the 
social and industrial evils that now “afflict 

us would reappear. But taxes would not 
remain stationary. The principle having 


wus: 


“been established that land values belong to: 


the people, taxes would be. increased, “for 
the purpose.of making public improve- 
ments, as growth of land: values justified 
the increase. In this way the marvin for 
sneculation would be so kent ‘down that no 
one would hold land he did not continu- 
ously use at a profit, and land not in: use, 
however goud it might be, would be value- 
less and free of iax. 

The land value tax would av tomatically- 
accomplish with precision the object: at. 
which land limitati ion laws aim, but cannot. 


accomplish, 

Which? oe 
aes City, Mo.—aA and B have “gach: 
25,000 in cash. A invests $5,600 of his money | 

in a city lot and builds upon it a $20,000 
house; Le rents this property (house | and lot) 
for $2,000 a year. Bloans all of bis money 
($25,000), and receives $2,000 per -yenr as in- 
terest on same. How uuder your theory; 
should each cf these men be taxed? 

C. A. LEE. 


A would be taxed on the value of his 
lot, or, say $0,000, while B would pay no 
taxes, But B pays no taxes now, for in- 
terest on loans would be Jess if lenders were 
not taxed. ; 


Opvportunitics for Investment. 


GraFton, N.S. W. Ra the event of land 
values being taxed away, what prevision 
could be made for absolutely. secure invest- 
ments as a substitute for land?) For example: 
A father desires to so invest his earnings as to 
secure tu his wife, chiidrea; or- himself in old 
age a certain income. Under the present 
system}, money invested in real estate in. set- 
tled conimunities gives the very best security, 
except, perhars, government bonds. | What 
substitute could be provided? H. Hanpixe. 

No substitute should be: “provided, and 
none need be. Invesin rents in productive 


enterprises are the only investments that 


ean yield a. return. to the ny estor w Inout 
imposing a tax on some one else. 


invesinients are not now secure tor: the 


same reason. that a workingman is - not 


now sure of employment; but when- 
values are taxed away, pi roductive: dn 
ments will be secure. : 


Ww hat Fixes’ the Vaine: 


New Yorx.—How shail we deter min . th 
value of land under the new. system 


values really means, there wil! be no selling 
price. Will not the state be obliged to 
lease its land to the luchest bidder?) If 1 
build a house on leased ground under such 

conditions, increase of population may so in- 
crease its value that I wiil be unabie to pay 
the ground rent. What shall I do then? All 
the improvements 1 have made will be com- 
paratively worthless, inasmuch as they can- 
not be removed to cheaper Jand. exvept at 
great expense. Jt seems to: me that under 
such a system I cannot bope for a permanent 
home. Th SDEPENDENT VoTer. 

At first, when taxes are merely shifted 
from labor products to land values, it is 
not probable that:the selling price of land 
will wholly disappear; but as the tax in- 
creases the selling price will fall until it is 
practically nothing. Then the selling 
price of land wili not afford a basis of 
taxation, but the renialvaiue will be as 
detinite as befvre, and the tax will be based 
upon that. 

The state will not be obliged, however, 
to confiscate land and rentit. The rental 
value will be determined by private trans- 
actions as easily then as now, for selling 
price is not now an arbitrary figure—it is a 
capitalization of rental value, plus a specu- 
iative premium. 

If you should build on a piece of ground, 
and per inereased so a> 'o raise 
your jauu value lea, is Weicwse would 


were not in- 


such’ 


| 


to. 


-use-of that-thing. 


product. wiil be more 


element < of time. 


‘Reduced ‘to its: last analysis, 


et be beyond your ability to pay, except 
in unusual circumstances. If you built a 
home, and the locality afterward became a 
business center, you might find it impossi- 
ble to pay the high tax for residence pur- 
poses, but the cases in which you would 
not find it profitable to tear down your 
house and erect a business structure, free 
of all tax, would be so few that any excep- 
tional hardship might easiiy be relieved 
from the common fund. If, however, your 
improvements were for business use, there 
would be no increase of land value tax 
which would not be due to Some superior 
advantage of location for which you could 
and ougnt to pay. 

The “effect of the lana value tax when 
fully imposed is to equalize opportunities. 
taking from. those who appropriate 
superior opportunities only the difference 
in value between that part of the common 
inheritance which they appropriate and 
that which others are compelled to resort 
If you believe this is just, no apparent 
hardships in individual cases ought to 
blunt your conscience. 

As to your hope for a permanent home, 
there are thousands upon thousands who 
cannot hope fora permanent home now, 
to whom a home would be possibie; and 
those who have homes now abandon them 
when the land value of their homes rise. 
The land value tax would not abolish 
homes; it would onlv prevent a man from 
making the community enrich him when 
he abandons his home. 


The Patace and the Hovel Again. 
New Yoru.—Two men buy “two equal ad- 
joining gz lots. A builds a $2,000 house and Ba 

$50,009 ten story building, tax being the 
ee on each lot, and A getting $1,500 rent, 
whijle B secures a rent of $7,000 every year 
(1) Now, do you not think that the $5,500 dif- 
ference which B gets more each vear will en- 
courage the Goulds and V anderbilts? 

(2) Will not this widen the chasm between 
“poor and rich? 
(3) Is it justice? If so, prove it! 

M. LANER.. 
(1): No; dis tax, being.a part of a sys- 
tem, the Goulds aud Vander ‘bilts will dis- 
Appent, 

@ 2) No; the chasm. will be narrowed, 

(3) Yos. 

Ai injures himself as a producer by buy- 
ing so expensive a lot for the erection of 
(so cheap. a. building. He could do better 
as a. producer and be of moreservice to the 
community by buying. cheaper lots and 
erecting more buildings. It is only asa 
land speculator that he is benefited by pur- 
suing the course you suppose, and land 
speculation is injurious to the commuaity. 
If B ean profitably put up a $50,000 build- 
ing’on his lot, A can, too, and by doing so 
he beneiits all classes. 

B's proportion of so much of any tax as 
is imposed on liouses is added to his reuts, 
and is. paid ultimately, not by B, but by 
ass tenants, Therefore a remission of 
-tuxes on--improvements would directly 
benefit B’s tenants rather than B. The 


benefit to B would not be due toa saving 


of taxes, but to the greater.ease with whick 
he could rent his building at lower rates 
with the same protit. Saat 

According to your figures, A, who has 
benefitted the conmunity: -to the extent of 
but $2,000, receives 75 “per cent, while B, 
who appropriates no more common prop- 
erty (land. value), and has benefitted the 
community to the. extent of $59,000, re- 
ceives only 14 per. cent. Do you think 
| that just or politic? fas 


< ‘Noes. joe Bos 
JANES Born, Riverside, -Cal.—Your letter 
shows no exception to the truth of the free 
trade and free land doctrine. » If wages in 
southern California are as high as you say, 
“what would happen if eastern workingmen 
accepted your cordial invitation to go there? 
Would the wages rise and the land be as easy 
to ect? or would the land rise and wages fall? 
Your condition is temporarily exceptional 
It is difficult to understand bow your country 
from being useless becomes useful when the 
He may make land more vulu- 
‘abie, buf not more useful, and greater value 
means nothing but a higher entrance fee. But 
if by speculator you mean @ man who turns 
9 desert into a veritable Garden of Eden,” as 
you probably do, he is a benefactor whom we 
would reward by exempting him from taxa- 
tion. 


appropriates, 


which comprehends only what.a lender pays 
toa borrower for a loan. It is a broader 
term than that. It is the increase which the 
producer of anything can get over the value 
of his labor by giving certain directions tothe 
Hive a swarm of bees and 
you will get: more vaiue in honey than: wages 
fer your labor. amount to; sow: grain and the 


which, if you it yours self, you will ‘get 


“you. get’ back more than. awhat. you lend. 


ests only 2 a form of .waces, 


this is. the position oriinally taken by Afr. 
George, as you will see if you. read the last 


told *you that preduets of labor as well as 
land have an unearned increment, and men- 
tioned the case of last year’s wheat when 

this year’s crop. fails, was properly an- 
swered by you when you. said that 
such cases, when they occur, are acci- 
“dental and balance one another. But with 
all parts of the earth open to us and linked by 
electricity and steam power, it may fairly be 
said that Lhey cannot occur. After all, how- 
ever, the vital puint is that wheat is produced 
by labor, and tne wheat itself, and all value 
attaching toit, therefore belongs by natural 
richtto the producer, wkile land is not pro- 
duced by labor, but is a creation of God for 
the use of men, and any values attaching to 
it belong to them in common. 

A Feienp, Utica, N. ¥Y.—Look again over 
the instances of poverty in Utica given in 
the Lutheraa and ask yourseif which one of 
these men would be in poverty if opportuni- 
ties to work were as plentiful as workers. 
You may select the case of the cansumptive; 
- but would he not be cared for comfortably, 
as matter of right, and not of charity, if the 


Utica, whuse presence creates the value, in- 
steud of going into private pockets? You 
may select the case of the drunkard; but will 
you insist that it is drunkenness and gluttony 
that causcs poverty when there are so many 
rich people who, though given over to drunk- 


enness and Gluttony, Stew. riches and w 


_ Gro. H. Hepvarpb, Hartford, Conn.—Your 
chief? difficulty in considering the interest 
question is in supposing that interest is a term) 


more than the value of your labor, you. 
vill not lend. it, except: in .charity, unless 


true. inter- 
bearing much the 
same relation to the > producer of capital that | 


| hicher wages beat to skilled: workmea::and | 
easily determine it now by what it will. com- | 


mand in the market, but if itis coniiscated © 


by the state, w hich is what. taxing ‘land paragraph of chapter 5, book 3, of “Progress 


and Poverty.” 
i. B. H., Oberlin, O. —Senator Warner, who 


value of Utica land went to the people of. 


Lbvut | 


speculator arrives. The speculator merely: 


-aluable than the labor. 
‘expended, and s0 on. Interest ¢ on loansis mere: - 
ly incidental to the increase which is due to the: 
Having something for 


make that truth square with the’ doctrine of. 


‘share of the common bounties of the ‘common 


heavy 


unequally his favors: upon mankind, < 


working, too? In all the other cases af the 
people could have work without paying for 
the privilege when they were willing to work, 
they would not be in poverty. Mr. George 
never asserted that the world owes any man 
a living. What he has said and does say is 
that the world owes every man the natural 
right to make a living which God. invested 
him with at birth. Does: the editor of the Luthe- 
raw deny this? If he does noé (for, though 
case-hardened wiih the religion of the phare a- 
see, as he appears to be, he will har dly. dis- 
pute such a self-evident truth), how does he. 


private ownership of land which enables 
some to live without working by selling the. 
raw aa for labor—God's earth—to> 
those who work? ence to 
Mr. George is S pecuneat and false, 
————S——=_—_ 


HOW IT WAS STARTED. 


A loving father, leaving his children fora a 
time, called them together: before his depar 
ture. 

“See, my children,” said he, “how amply. 3 
have provided for ycur necessities. Here is 
an abundant store of fuel.. Here are metals 
of all kinds, in. which I have. taught you to. 
work. Here are fertile fields on which you. 
can graze your herds and raise your grain: 
and fruits.. A very little daily labor will suf- 
fice for your subsistence; and as you grow in 
knowledge and experience you will learn how 
to fashion cunning machines, by means of 
which the fuel and the metals I leave you 
shall be made to do vour work, that you may 
have the more abundant leisure.” And so he 
went away. 

But scarcely had the father gone, when 
some of the stronger of the children said: 
“Here! we will take charge of the fuel; and- 
if any of you weaker ones want fire, you must 
first dig fuel enough for us, and then we'll let 
you dig some for yourselve $7 

And others of the stronger children said: 
“This store of metals is ours; and if you 
weaker ones want iron or lead or copper,-you 
must first dig what we want, and then you 
may take a little for yourselves. 

And other stronger children claimed the 
fertile fields as theirs, and forbid the weaker 
ones to till the ground except they surren- 
dered half the crop. And. still others of the 
stronger children forbid the weaker ones to 
build houses on the ground, or to. stand upon 
it, or to be buried in it without first giving 
up a portion of the fuel and metals and 
fruits and ‘grain which they... had- already 
paid other strong children for the privilege of 
getting. © 

After a time the weaker children grew 
tired of this sort of ‘thing; and considering 
the matter, they made up their minds that 
they had just as good.a right to the fucl and 
metals and the use of the fields as the stronger. 
children had. “For,” they said to the 
stronger ones, “You didn’t make the fuel of 
the. metals er the fertile fields: any mcre 
than we did. These things were provided by~ 
eur.Father expressty for the use of ull His 
children; und as:children of the same Father, 
we have just the same right to them that 
you have, no more, no less. ae we want 
our rights.” _ 

To allthis the stron: nger children said: “Well, 
we don’t deny that all. that was true—once. 


Our Father did mean these things for the equal. 


use of all his children—originally. But don’t 
you see, you fellows have been working for us 
so long, and we’ve got so used to treating the 
Father’s gift as our own property that a 
change would be very inconvenient—to us 
and, in short, we consider that we have ac- 
quired VESTED RIGHTS.” 
tled it! 
Petes the Neeater children simply answered, 
fammon! For they realized - that they 
weren't ie weaker children any longer, but 
the stronger; and that if they wanted their fair 


And that. set- 


Father all they had to do was to say. so, and 
they would get them, all the “vested rights’? 
in the world to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And that was how the united labor party 
came to to be started. T. L. McCreapy. 


Anti-Poverty in Boston. 


New Yourk.—Miss Franees Mecker (No..770 
of the Anti-poverty society), writes most en- 
thusiastically of the good work of the Boston 
Anti-poverty society and of the spirit of 
Christian fraternity which breaks .duwn the 
barriers of social exclusiveness among its ~ 
members. She says: “Qur meetings so pro- 
mote the fecling of fellowship that. all, speak 
to the others, and it is wonderful to see strony 
men, With tears in their eves, asserting that 
they now believe in the fatherhood: of. God— 
men who had been unable to accept that doe- 
trine as taught by the churches.” 

Avthe neeting of the suciety on Sunday. 
last a young New church minister. presented 
the truth with great power, and stirred the 
hearts of his audience. The foundation of the 
new crusade, he said, is laid in the religious - 
nature of man, the lever which will uproot 
and destroy mammon, and the kingdom of ex- 
pediency is che sentiment of fraternity, of 
human fellowship, the: manifestation. of the 
Christ spirit now with new power cutéring 
those prepared to reccive Thay hether intidel 
er. Christian, and inspiring: them to “lift the: 
urden and let the oppressed zo free.” 
Here is a strength not to be resisted—it is the 
arm of the Lord. 
upon human equality which must purge the 


churches of their atmosphere of injustice and 
| all the leading economists measure rent. 


us carry it further while we show another. 


fear and belief in an un just God who bestows 


its piace perv vade the sacred precincts with 
the pure 
earth. : 


“Lfearthatthisisa very iny sent ect representa- 
tion cf the eloquent address, as I well know 
‘it to be of the. deeply sympathetic letter of 
-Miss Meeker, but I-trust that it will show your 
‘readers that the truths of the new crusade are 
taking deep root and being faithfully nurtured 


in intellec tual Boston. wally y FOURS) 
“ B. U. 


Renewi ing the Fight in Brooklyn. pes 


BROOKLYN, Noy. 9.—An enthusiastic. meet- 
Tenth ward association of the 
united labor party of Kings county was. held 


ing of the 


at 145 Dougiass street: on Wednesday ev ening. 


‘Nov. 9, when the: following resolutions were 


passed: 


Resolved, That the large ‘vote polled by the 


united labor party in this county is a gratify- 


ing verdict to our efforts. in this first cam- |- 


paign, and shows 15,000 courageous and-en- 


lizbtened freemen in Kings county: despite | 


evilinfluences of all kinds. We declare our 
unswerving fidelity to the principles of the 
united labor party for the emancipation of 
industrial slavery by striking down specu- 
lution in land values through ‘the ta sation. of 
land values. : 

Resolved, That active and iucessunt work 
will be pushed from this day for the promul- 
gation of our principles aud the dissemination 
of our literature throughout the ward: ; 

All believers in the philosophy of Henry 
George are invited to beconie members of our 
association. 


Dr. McGlynn to Lecture. | | 
Dr. McGlynn will lecture on “Temperance 


and Labor,” in the large ball in Cooper ualon, 


C) Thursday ¢ ev Wenn, ‘Oct Loe 


Here is a religion. based 


e air cf the new heavens. and the new 


188 


and: in- 


his speculative: mind, . he would only. sury ey 


there. 
would have ready. a laree number 


Liberty ball. 


moon. 


THE MOON COLONY. 
Ithacan. 
The “man in the moon” still takes the same 
lively interest in the Henry George question. 
It was a little tiresome to stand ort and listen 


to his moonshine talk the other night, but it. 


might have been because we did not under- 
stand, as did he, the full. meaning of his talk. 
So far as we can see he isa disinterested 
party; and itis only pure friendship for us, Or 
perhaps love for all beings endowed with so 
‘many senses, that causes him to spend so. 
much time thinking over our condition, — 
He is nov. a mere idle talker, as some of our 
labor and socialistic agitators. He evidently 
“means what he. says, and is Willing to go to 
much trouble for our sakes. This week he 
makes a great.offer—the use of the moor to 
“demonstrate the Ricardo law of. rent, and 
‘the injustice of private ownership in land. 


Ata cost-of much time and trouble he offers, 


if necessary, torun the moon regardless of 
the forces of attraction or gravitation. He 
also promises. to. overcome its momentum so 
that it can safely approach the earth. More- 
over he has changed the climate and. soil: 
_there, and supplied an atmosphere, so that it 
‘is in every way similar to our earth and i is 
“ready for colonization by our inhabitants. | 

It will make a clearer case to us, he says, 
if instead of arranging land, as regards - ‘pro-. 


ductiveness, so thas: the eradations t are insen-.[ 


sible aS We are accustomed to find it, he 
arranges it into distinct grades. Accordingly 
-he has. made three kinds. of land, which we 
will call first, second and third crades: or No. 
1, 2and3 land. 
No. 1 land will produce to the average la- 
borer, working ten hours a day, twice more 
than enough to supply his needs. _ No. 2. land 
will yield him once more than enough to sup- 
ply his needs. No. 3 land will only ‘yield | him. 
a bare living for the same amount of laber 
There.is much more No. 3 land than No. 2iand 
and much more No.2 than No. Lland. It is 
now ready for settlement, and is making its 
first. trip to. the earth. Look out! » Fortunate. 
will be the first to oceupy it. Sce! It is slowing 


up; it stops:so that the trees on it brush the-| 


gr ound of the earth out in Nebraska. 
A young married couple emigrating west, . 
are the only ones Within reach. . They look up 


and see a veritable Garden of Eden pausing: 


over their heads. Both being’ orphans | as 
were e Adam: and Eve, and having now little 
of gravity, and but few relatives or. friend 
to atti née the *m to the earth they do not he 


tate to take their chances on the moon, which | 


at once proceeds on its journey, so as not. to. 
disappoint any mooniight ramblers. - As we 


do nct know the names of the new settlers, | 


we will call them Adam and Eve. They get 
along nicely; apples and snakes are there, but 
Eve is. acquainted with them. Besides, she 
has lived i in our modern world, and no snake. 
ean instruct her in the art of sinning. The 
tree of knowledge is a chestnut, and they. are 
at home under its branches. .The “man in 


the moon” has also promised to exempt them | 
froma flood. They use what little land they 


need, and with more knox wledge of cookiug, 
Weaving and dressing than was known to our 


Adam and Eve, they begin housekeeping. |. 


‘We.do not care to enumerate their different 
‘generations. Human events ‘take their usual 
course. It- wus, however, difficult for the 
first month to borrcew groceries or tools from 
their neighbors. : 

The moon makes monthly trips to some part. 
of the earth, and at each trip at least. one 
couple board her. It seemed very nice’ at: 
first to Adam and Eve to meet people from 
the earth, learn the base ball score, get the 
news from the Chicago ‘anarchists and read. 
the latest market quotations. Our Adamand | 
Eve had. no such pastime. Is it. surprising 
that they taiked to snakes and ate bad apples? 

But let us observe bow > they settle upon 
these three grades of land. Each takes what 
he needs and so long as there is any No. 1 
land left, land can have no selling or peu 
/walue. Suppose: that at the end of i100 yea 
ali. the No. 1 land is taken, and the children 
born there and. the immigrants from the 
-earth begin to occupy. No. 2 land. 


it. is possible that a landlord of No. 1 


land can sell or rent his land. =A new |- 


comer may prefer to give to this landlord, as. 
rent, one-half, three-fourths, or, at the most, 
all the surplus that No, 1 jand. will produce { 
over No. 2 land... He will then, if he works all 
the time, have left as his wages: just as much, 
as he could produce on No. 2 land. Nox 
cannot the landlord get his support swithaug 
work? Is he not enabled to do this simply be- 
cause he or his. forefathers were first en. the 
ground? 

‘By the time all the No. 2land is taken: al: 


“the No. 1 landlords may lie idle, and those. 


-who work their fand will only get as much as- 
they could produce on No. 2 land. If they are 
sick, or do not. work all the time, their savings 
Will net be as great, for they must continn 
to pay the same rent. * 

No. 3.Jand is now being settled, and there is. 
a possible rent on No.2 land of enough to sup- 


port its landlords, and on No, liand of twice |. 


this amor int, so that a-landlord of No. 1 land 
“can not ouly live from the labor of others, 
>but he can grow rich from his ability to ap- 
preciate ‘their lubor. Notice now that the real 
cultivators of Nos. 1 and 2 land, as well as 
those of No. 3 land, are- working for a bare 
living. When No. 3 land is all. taken, whit 
then? This is whatis called the Ricardo taw. 
-of rent illustrated in the moon somewhat. as 
Nir. Post illustrated it a few weeks | ago in- 
It isnot a theory peculiar to the. 
George scheme, but is a yard stick with which. 
Let 


kind of settlement; for, bad as is this system, 


we have a worse: one in operation on our 


earth. 

Suppose that, instead of our quiet, slow: 
going young rural couple, a young Astor or > 
Gouid on his way from Wali street to his 
bonanza farm, had first set foot upon the 
He would at. once interview the man 
in the moon, cet bis schedule and time tables. 


Now, : 


-macon. ho. 
-mental labor. w a 


‘panies are incorporated: 


all No. 1 land will be. 
big corporations can. 
out the smaifer land o 
ee in Xo ¥ Eun 


“No.3 2 laud i i 


by this ‘dog: 


tlie moon. 


e erty, but Eiheve 


strange it it 
habitants of 0} 
in this v way So: 


try must. be Te 


‘erease of 


: no rent, a 


dist riby ited. 


banikies® oh 
Is: not this 
modified « OL 


a drowning ne 
would only § ei 


arts ate Ss 
‘one at mat 
old. 


“pay sine thee ee to me 


landlords, they. will: be 
of taxes and will 
rent. But the ‘Srei 
from this vaee i 


lode 


rets InAs ren 
lot: nis ten 


me and 


Those 
amount of w ealt h _ but the. 


it all. 
SS know ae qT hac 


Pirrseur 


: ion, : 


He. would: then begin to fence i in. all the No. Tr /- 


land be: could; and if this were too slow for 


around it and make corner stones. His: 


‘ings would be spent in writing. glowing: -de- 


scriptions of. the soil, climate. and-s 
By the end. of the first mon 
of. AE 


the moon” pamphlets. “These would be used_ 


‘on the first trip'to the earth, and, if “possible, 


arrangements would he ‘made. so that the. 


“moon would make a long stop over to New 


York city, for this and a few succeeding 
trips. As a result many poor families would 
move over to the moon, and a few millionaire. 
friends would go over’ there to spend a month 


and work up business. 


‘that had been surveyed or that in. aby V 


fevers. 


These speculators would form an incorpor- 


ated land company, With our first man, Mr.. 


All the No. 1 land 
vay 
could be “gobbled. up,” would be. theirs 


Gouid say, as president. 


-agadinst all ihe world—and_ ail the moon as. 


well. Sites for. towns, cities and ‘railroads 
would be mapped out. No land, as yet, chas. 
any value, and its. ownership will confer no 
advantages; but. Mr. Gould has great faith, 
and Elijah was not a greater ‘prophet, as we. 
shalt see. Agents supphed with tourists’ 
guides and Cown your own. homes”. are sent 
to the earth. Man y get onto the moon at. 
every trip. All have the land and speculative. 
and .e: eh ‘takes more land: than he au. 
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DRIFTWOOD WASHED AWAY. 

That the united labor party met with a 
feverse in this city and state yesterday 
must be frankly acknowledged. On the 
other hand, the hone of its enemies to inflict 
on ita crushing defeat that would end our 
movement at a single blow has not been 
fulfilled. In orderto understand the result 
and to forin some comprehension of its 
effect it is necessary that we shall consider 
the causes cf the vreat falling off from our 
vote of last year. 

In the first place, the sociulistic vote of 
about 5,600 nmsi be deducted from our 
vote of Jast year, leaving about 63.000. The 
Irving hail vote sas probably worth 3,000 
more lust veas. Jeaving us 68,000. Of these 
we have app: ently held about 57,000 and 
lost about 25.0600, Asa matter of fact, the 
real luss is considerably greater since we 
know that many new recruits have been 
gained during the vear. 

First cancne the causes in bringing 
about this defection was the wholesale 
corruption of voters. Money played such 
a part in Tucsdavs election as it has not 
played before ia this city since the final 
overthrew of the Tweed ring. Votes were 
bought in every direction, and all of the 
rum milis became shambies fur the sale of 
men. In addition te this there was an 

‘enormous bribery of a less direct kind. 
From fifty to eighty men were hired in 
single eleciion districis “to work for the 
democraiic party.” Of course no party 
can use so many men in any legitimate 
work, and its legitimate work is not en- 
trusted to men hired on election day. The 
only “work” that these men were hired to 
do was to voie the democratic ticket, and 
if forty such men were hired in each of the 
eight hundred and twelve districts, the to- 
tal number, 32,460, would largely exceed 
the falling off in the so-called labor vote. 
itis unyuesiionalle, however, that many 
republicans were also bribed to vote the 
democratic ticket. 

The whole influence of the federal, state 
and city administration was thrown 
vigorously in behalf of the democratic 

~fticket, and thore can be no question that 
it was skilfully directed. toward capturing 
the labor vote for the exnress purpose of 
eliminatine it as a factor in the presi- 
dential election of next year. 

AN of the interesis seeking legislative 
favors at Albany next winter, and all 
monopolies, corporate and individual, lent 
their sympail thy and) contributed - their 
money io aid the democratic party in this 
contest. 

The v hole lig qnuor interest was combined 
to raise an enormous corruption fund, to be 
used under its own direction for the sup- 
port of the wiolc ; democratic ticket, state, 
eliy and jocul, ° 

Lasiy, and im some sense saddest of all, 
a large number of respectabie people who 
called themselves saviors of society a year 
ago railied under the lead of Mr. Hewitt 
and became ine willing allies of all the 
abhorrent influences in this combination 
which aimed, above all else, at installi ing 
in the district attorney's office a man 
notoriously unfit to be trusted in. that 
powerful posii ion. 

Could any party ee having no offices or 
financi:] inducements to offer its adherents 
stand up aevainst such a combination? The 
Jeaders of the united labor party thought so, 
and they entered the contest cheerfully and 
with conlidence. They knew that all that 
gmoney, Olickid power and ecclesiastical 
influence could du, would be done against 
them. They simply thought that our men 
could not bebsaught. They were mistaken. 
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Of course, aside from the socialisis, there 
were votes in the 68,000 cast a year ago 
That needed no corruption fand to tuke 

them away from us. We had but one 
eandidate then, and democrats and repub- 
‘Jicams could vote for him and still vote 
with Useir purty. This year that was im- 
possible, and many such, when an exciting 
contest came, were drawn back by party 
ties to Uncir old place. 

Furthermore, it is not to be denied that 
there are men quite influential with organ- 
ized labor who took with jealousy and sus- 
picion on any movement that draws work- 
ingmen into it as individuals, and thus re- 
laxes the power that the heads of their 
trade orvrnuizations have over them. 

This influence was quietly exerted, and 
it unqucstivuably tended to make men 
ready 10 return to the old parties, and when 
on, and even before, clection day they 
learned Ubat such a course could be made 
profitable they hastened to sell their birth- 
right-—but not for a messof pottage. Such 
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prices for votes were never before paid in 
this city as were paid last Tuesday. 


Yet, after all this explanation, the result 
is astounding to all who have borne the 
heat of the battle. The organization was 
far more perfect than ever before. The 
active members of the party were enthu- 
siastic and confident, and they went to the 
polls at sunrise on Tuesday fully expecting 
to hold their own. The result astonished 
them, and they are bitter against the 
deserters who betrayed their cause. A car 
driver said to the writer on Wednesday, 
“After the sale of their votes made yester- 
day by workingmen, I am almost ashamed 
to call myself a workingman.” 


But the defeat has apparently shaken no 
man’s resolution. Everywhere the ex- 
pression is one of determination to go on 
with the work without cessation, and the 
expression is general that now we know 
who are to be trusted and who not, and 
we will now rebuild on a firm foundation. 
And such will be the result. We hada 
year ago 68,000 men who cast their 
votes for a single candidate from 
a variety of reasons, though nomi- 
nally standing on the Clarendon hall 
platform. To-day we have 70,000 
voters in the city and state who have 
voted for a principle and who will stand 
by that principle against any and all odds. 
Every man of them is a missionary, and 
all are preaching the doctrine on which a 
party of principle, capable of rejecting all 
corrupt inducements and proof against all 
efforts to divide it, can be based. 


Let our friends not be cast down and let 
our enemies not lay to their souls the 
flattering unction that in buying the labor 
vote they have destroyed the party that 
will rescue the producing class from the 
grip of monopoly in business and cor- 
ruption in government. We have seen 
one kind of slavery abolished without help 
from its victims in the work, and we will, 
if need be, continue to make our appeal to 
the conscience and intelligence of men 
until they release the masses from in- 
dustrial siavery, whether the bondsmen 
help break their own chains or not. 

Happily we need not fear that it will 
go that far, for there are thousands of 
honest workingmen in shops and factories 
and on the street cars of New York who 
see the great truth for which we are fight- 
ing, who are sick at heart and ashamed at 
the venality of some of their companions, 
and who have enlisted for life in the new 
crusade. They will henceforth test all 
men by their devotion to our principles 
rather than by their occupation, and thus 
one effect of our defeat will be to broaden 
not only the scope and membership of our 
party, but to relieve it from all the in- 
fluences and prejudices that have tended 
to confine its membership to aclass. It 
is the outgrowth of organized labor, and 
it offers the only possible solution of the 
labor problem. It will forever be true to 
that, but it will welcome to its ranks all 
who join sincerely in achieving that ob- 
ject. Wintram T. CROASDALE. 


INDUSTRIAL PATHOLOGY. 
When the channels of trade are any- 
where obstructed congestion is inevitable; 
and when there is congestion an unhealthy 
condition is generated throughout the en- 
tire industrial system. 


The obstruction that brings about those 
busmmess depressions which occur with such 
regularity as to have marked them as 
periodical phenomena, is that which inter- 
feres with the free access of labor to land. 
Land being privately owned, mere iubor- 
ers cannot go upon any land and work for 
themselves, for thev are unable to pay the 
entrance fee; they must, therefore, burden 
themselves with a mortgaye, or sell their 
labor for wages or for a shure of the pro- 
duce; and as the entrance fee to land rises, 
while Jaborers becume more numero-s, 
new applicants for an opportunity to lavor 
must assume heavier mortgages or sell 
their Jabor for lower wages or accept a 
smaller share of their produce. If they 
take lower wages, the wages of all others 
tend downward, and the laborers’ share of 
produce falls also. This is one of the first 
symptoms of congestion. 


As wages fall the class that lives by 
Wages economizes, partly from necessity 
and partly from prudence, while the un- 
emploved class economizes wholly from 
necessity. Whatever the motive, the 
effect is the same on independent laborers. 
Their market being restricted, those that 
are mortgaged fall into bankruptcy, carry- 
ing with them many that are not mort- 
gaged, and all who become hopelessly 
bankrupt enter into competition for work 
at wages with a class already greatly in 
excess of the demand for wage workers. 
Thus at once a greater downward pressure 
acts both upon waves and the profits of 
business, and, waves falling, markets still 
further contract and bankruptcy spreads. 
By this action and reaction consumptive 
power is persistently diminished. 


Meanwhile, tie laborer who is em- 
ployed, producing as much as before but 
consuming less, makes a few rich, while a 
great majority is impoverished. And as 
the gap between poverty and riches 
widens, the smaller class acquires a 


dangerous power over the other. 


The obvious remedy is to remove the 
obstruction that causes the congestion. 
If land ownership be abolished, mere labor- 
ers will find in every community Jand upon 
which they may go and work for them- 
selves, without paying an entrance fee, 
and, consequently, without either burden- 
ing themselves with mortgages or selling 
their labor for wages or sharing their pro- 
ducts with another. Given that oppor- 
tunity, and the supply of men willing to 


sell their labor will be continually below the 
demand, no matter how much population 
increases. This will not only prevent wages 
from falling, but will cause them to rise; 
and as wages rise there is less economy, 
and consequently brisker trade, not spas- 
modically, but persistently and increas- 
ingly. 

This is not a quack cure-all, but a purge 
which, by removing obstructions and allow- 
ing nature to take its course, purifies the 
whole system. 

And the single tax, so far from being 
itself a medicine for the diseases that 
afflict society, is but a method of adminis- 
tering the medicine. By taking lard 
values alone for public uses it appropriates 
for the community what the community 
creates, and leaves to the individual the 
full value of his products. This prevents 
the direct robbery of producers for the ben- 
efit of non-producers; and by making it 
unprofitable to keep land out of use, 
it makes an outlet for labor that, by 
destroying competition for opportuni- 
ties to work, compels employers to pay 
what work is worth, and benefits business 
by enabling producers to increase their 
consumption. Louis F, Post. 


GUOD WORK IN BROOKLYN. 

Tho vote in Brooklyn is most gratify- 
ing. The new party there was only organ- 
ized a few months ago, and those engaged 
in the work encountered the most stubborn 
resistance from the men who sought to 
prevent any declaration of radical princi- 
ples, and to keep the movement on the old 
lines of a labor party composed exclusively 
of wage workers held together by class 
prejudice and vainly protesting agacnst 
evils for which they offered no adequate 
remedy. Ali such timid and foolish coun- 
sel was rejected, and the party started 
fully committed to the land doctrine. 

It polled on Tuesday nearly 15,000 votes 
for the state ticket, which is proportionately 
a larger vote than that cast in this city on 
Tuesday, This vote is cast directly in be- 
half of the principles of the new party, 
and by men who have definitely severed 
their relations with the old parties. The 
nucleus is a most satisfying one, and as 
this vote is the first cast, the party in 
Brooklyn is jubilant over the remarkable 
work accomplished in so brief a time. 

The voters of the new party are filled 
with determination, and the resolutions 
printed in another column show that they 
are already preparing for a renewal of the 
firht. 


WHAT NOW? 

Nothing but to go right onward with in- 
domitable persistence, dogged determina- 
tion and unwavering confidence in the 
truth. Wehave made our strugcle not 
for office nor success, but because it is right, 
and we could do no other. We must go 
on inthe same manner. There was atime 
when Jesus was followed by crowds, who 
spread their garments and flowers before 
Him. There camea time when most of 
His followers left Him, but He calmly and 
eouraseous)y pursued His way—about His 
Father’s business. -These for whom He 
labored were precisely those who forsook 
liim, but He labored on for them just the 
same. Just when the disciples thought He 
would become a king He was crucified. 
For the moment they were stunned, but 
His spirit by and by possessed them, and 
they came to themselves and went on as 
He had in Wis dark hours. 

A year ago 68,000 men were with us in 
New York city. To-day there are less 
than 40,009. What then? We must go 
on precisely the same. There is nothing 
else todo. Our principle is just as risht 
now as it was then. 


If some have gone out from among ns it 
is because they were not of us. There is 
all the more reason why the truc. believers 
should remain faithful and hopeful for the 
future, ; 

It is as I have always known. Those 
who have reason and moral sense—who 
cannot be seduced or intimidated—are the 
hope of the new crusade. Let them not 
be discouraged nor grow timid. ‘Let not 
your hearts be troubled.” God_ lives. 
Truth is. Thetime must come when money 
shall no longer control elections; when cor- 
rupt men shall no longer be chosen to mis- 
rule the people. That time can only come, 
however, when poverty and want shal! not 
tempt men to sacrifice principle for pres- 
entgain. Poverty, which we are striving 
to eradicate, was undoubtedly the main 
cause of our defeat. All the more reason 
why this monster should be abolished. 

“Fear not, little flock. It is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” I 
am sure of it. Never was I, for cne, in 
better heart. What must we do? Clear 
the decks for the next engagement. Rome 
was not built in a day. “Slavery was not 
abolished in a year, and perhaps would not 
have been till now but for Bull Run. 

It is useless to deny that we would not 
have been pleased with better results last 
Tuesday. But we did the best we could. 
It was an earnest campaign on the part of 
those who worked. We must just go on 
doing the best we can, and if the end 
comes not in our little day we must be con- 
tent to build for those who come after us. 
If we may not live in a world uncursed by 
poverty, it is reward enough to help pre- 
pare such a world for others. But I be- 
lieve some of us will yet live in such a 
world. HwGu O. PENTECOST. 


The Anti-poverty society of New York 
has engaged the Academy of Music and 
Steinway hall for to-morrow (Sunday) 
evening. The speakers will be Rev. Dr. 
McGlynn, Lous F. Post, W. J. Gorsuch 
and Henry George. 


Last spring a gentleman bought a corner 
lot up town and built a flat house upon it. 


The house was occupied | before it was 
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fairly finished, and the builder was so en 


4 deal had 


It is worth just us- 
much prayer, effort and devotion as ever . 
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couraged that he recently undertook to 
buy a neighboring lot for the same pur- 
pose; but the price of that lot had ad- 
ranced $5,000 in the intervening six 
months, and the builder is afraid that he 
“annot pay so much for a place on which 
to build and make a profit out of his con- 
templated building. The result is that the 
building is not erected, and there is less 


‘work for the building trades, while u fine 


lot that is wanted for use lies idle. And 
yet the owner of that lot, although he pre- 
vents improvement, pays no more taxes 
than formerly, while the builder pays a 
heavy tax on the building, which isa bene- 
fit in a thousand different ways to the 
people of New York. Verily, we tax 
houses as if they were a nuisance to be 
discouraged, and we exempt land values 
as if, instead of being a nuisance, they 
were a boon to the community. 


“A CORRECTION. 


In the report of the meeting of the Church 
association for the advancement of the inter- 
ests of labor, printed in Tue Stanparp of 
Oct. 29, the following paragraph occurs: 

Mr. Goodwin, chaplain at Governor’sisland, 

suid the pia tform was ve ery like a political 
platform. He was opposed to the clergy en- 
gaging in any crasi ide in behalf of the laborer 
agaiust the men who hold wealth. A great 
been said in favor of Mr. George 
and Dr. McGlynn (applause), but he did not 
see mueh di ference between communism 
and sucialisin, and was opposed to anything 
like a political handling of the subject. He 
thought they shauld tuke care to show that 
their body Was not committed directly or in- 
direetiy to the principles of these inen. He 
calledupon Father Huntington to give a clear 
expusition of the labor platform. 

With reference to this statement, the Rev. 
Mr. Goodwin writes us: 

GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, Oct. 31.—In Tur STanp- 
ARD, Saturday, Oct. 20, is a report of a meet- 
ing of clergymen ut Calvary chapel, on. 
W eduesday afternoon, in which eertam re- 
marks are said to have been made by me. I 
did not say a word of what isthere: ittributed 
to me, nor did I mention the names of Mr. 
George, Dr. MeGlynn or Mr. Huntington. 

I beg ‘that you Will correct the statement in 
your next issue with as much publicity as was 
piven to it in the Grst instance. 

E. H. Goopwin. 

We insert Mr. Goodwin's letter with pleas- 
ure, regretting only that the unavoidable 
pressure upon our space prevented the punli- 
cation of his letter in our last issue; and beg 
him to accept our apology for having uninten- 
tionally misrepresented him. 

The explanation of the error is very simple. 
Our representative took a stenographic report 
of the remarks quoted, and was informed by 
a clergyman present that the speaker was 
Mr. Goodwin. 


Lundlordisin in Washington Territory. 

SeaTtie, W. T.—A deep interest is being 
aroused here in resard to the single tax re- 
form; and the time is fast approaching when 
the citizens, not cnly of Seattle, but of ail 
Washington Territory, will organize for con- 
certed action to protect their interests 
against the land sharks, railroad companies 
and thieving lumber companies that infest 
Puget scund. Even now the evil influence of 
the land sharks is felt here by all classes. 
Having the land all fenced in, and population 
being rapidly on the increase, they demand 
enormous rates from intending settlers for 
the privilege of using the land, and under the 
circumstances they have but few purchasers; 
thus, building being retarded, they have been 
able duriug the past month to elevate house 
rents onan averzge of about five dollars a 
month i<or is this the only. evil; there 
is not a square foot of water frontage 
in this city that is not already monop- 
olized by railroads. Free trade once in 


vogue, this city would undoudtediy be des- | 
tined tobecome a great ship building place; : ; 

present system of holding 
ing advocated as a theory 


but alas! there is now no place left for the 
ship to slide from the land into the water, so 
adroiitly are We hemined in. But it remains 
with the people of this territory to say 
whether or no raiiroad corporations shall rob 
their cities of their natural advantages. 

Last week I sent to Portland for seven: 
copies of “Progress and Poverty,” for all of 
winch Dhad cager customers. 


F. P. Morrow. 


Farmcrs are Ready fer the 
Truth. 

LINCOLN, Kan.—Alany a Kansas farmer 
has already embraced the land tax doctrine 
and there are more coming to it. 

Men in Kansas who bave gone through, or 
are now going through with the privations 
incident to picneer life can be easily made to 
see that it was the monopoly of Jand that 
drove them away from the old settlements 
in the eastern states and out upon the bleak 
plains of the west, and they ean be easily 
mace to see that this same monopoly of land 
will soon drive their children, no one can tell 
whither. 

In the course of my reading I think I have 
seen about every state jn ‘the Union men- 
tioned as being the worst monopoly ridden 
part ef the United States. I won't say Kan- 
sas is Worse than other states in this respect, 
nor Would ladmit that others are worse off 
than Kansas. I guess, in fact, there is not 
much difference. Monopoly is riding rough 
shod the whole country over, and the world 
at large asfor that matter. But there are 
certain details of monopoly manners in Kan- 
sus that strike right close about the Kansas 
farmer’s living place and be is apt to be 
sensible of it. This puts hin in a good bumor 
to think, and hence he finds out something 
sometimes, aS a man who thinks is liable to 
do. Hence it is that Kansas furnishes a 
market for “Progress and Poverty” and like 
literature. Wx. A. GARRETSON. 
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the Kingdom of God at the 
Forge. 

Perry, Falls Co., Tex.—I have been work- 
ing in the way that a poor man can for the 
last twelve months, and I dare to believe that 
I bave made at least a thousand converts 
while I repaired their tools at my shop. I 
have talked almost as much as I bave ham- 
mered, and sumetiines more. I sometimes 
think I am one of the jawsmiths, fo: I 
am sometimes told by my neighbors that [ 
will starve if Idomt blow. the bellows more 
and my anti-poverty horn less. 

Ira J. MCCOLLOM. 


Way. Kansas 


Preaching 


An Open Letter to Bishop Huntington. 
Right Rev. T. D. Huntington, Bishop of Cen- 
tral New York: 

RiGut REVEREND AND DEAR Sir—As a most 
interested listener at the meeting of Episcopal 
clergymen at Calvary chapel last Wednesday 
morning, I have theucht that it might prove 
interesting to you and might serve for some 
good wereIto give from the lay point of 
view a few ideas on the subjects then men- 
tioned. 

I, as yeu know, brought up under the high- 
est Christian influences and with the example 
of one ever before me whose life was a living 
illustration of the truth and purity of the 
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divine pattern, early professed belief in the 
tenets of the Christian religion. 

Inmaturer years, and when a certain deeper 
sympathy with and feeling for humanity took 
possession of me, and by gradual growth, I 
did not, and I say it with sorrow, consider it 
altogether strange that I, by the same pro- 
cess, lost confidence i in the church and found 
mysel{ at variance with many of her teach- 
ings. 

If my attitude was wrong, it is such state- 
ments as you gave utterance to at that meet- 
ing that make 1 me aware of it and feel that I 
must have misunderstood the attitude of the 
church. 

For it has seemed to me that success with- 
out much regard as to how it was attained 
has become a passport to respectability and 
position and influence in the church, as well 
as cutside of it, and I know that success in 
life, under present conditions of society, has 
become almost wholly impossible to one who 
follows in spirit and in truth the religion that 
she is supposed to teach. And when I said 
that the tendencies of commercial life have 
become those to acertain degree of the 
church, I felt that it was not the worst that 
could be said. For it did seem that not only 
into the congregation and its government, but 
even into the pulpit, an essentially false and 
unrighteous standard had crept, and that the 
teachings of the meek and lowly Nazarene 
had been twisted and distorted until they be- 
came confounded with the worldly maxims of 
the greedy seekers after power, influence and 
wealth. 

And I felt that were the burning, living 
words of truth, as He uttered them, preached 
in our churches, many who to-day occupy the 
front seats would be absent, and the people 
whom He loWed so well would come flocking 
again to hear them gladly. 

Now, one of those who spoke at the meet- 
ing, mentioned that among workingmen—the 
poorer workingme1i—ministers were regarded 
with suspicion, and while eveu as he spoke I 
saw the hund of deprecation raised and the 
smile of satisfied indifference, as it seemed, 
here and there among the audience, I thought 


i of Vibert’s great picture, and feit in my heart 


that the assertion was veritied in me, and 
even fear that there was a yet stronger feel- 
ing against those who with an understanding 
for truth have ears but will not hear. 

And while I, hke nearly all workingmen, I 
believe, am eager to reverence and love any 
minister of Christ’s gospel who strives to live 
in his life the unselfishness and single hearted- 
ness of the apostles of old, no man even in 
His name cin be asa shepherd to me wko has 
adopted the church for a living or who by her 
liberality enjoys wealth and ease in the midst 
of poverty, wretchedness and crime. 

But as one by one the ministers of the 
church come forward to preach the old truths 
all unalloyed, J, with many ancther, turn 
again to her tez ichings gnd realize that she Is, 
after all, the church of the poor and oppressed, 
even as ae was eighteen hundred years ago. 

And if, in the fearless discussion of the theo- 
ries Which are now advanced in recard tothe 
holding of wealth wernaylearn the way to more 
perfect justice, is is not at once the duty of the 
ministers of the church, 1f not as ministers, at 
least as students and leaders of thought, and, 
as men, to follow the truth and toadvocate and 
vote openly for the principles that establish 
it in our government? And bow can they dare 
to prea ch the guspel of peace and good will 
among men, or hope to be heard when the 
strugegle for existence is becoming every 
day ftiercer and the rich prey upon the poor 
and the strong oppress the weak and charity 
is doled out with a sparing hand to those who 
clamor only for free opportunities to work, and 
for their share of what the bounteous hand of 
God hath given freely to all the children of 
men? I remain, dear sir, very sincerely and 
respectfully yours, E. M. TaLzsor. 


New York, Oct. 31, 1887. 


Let Them Do a Little Thinking on the 
Other Side of the Question. 
Hurcninson, Kan., Oct. 22.—When I read 
the frivolous objecticns to our views con- 
stantly urged by our opponents and doubting 
Thomases, Ioften try to imagine what kind 
of objections might be urged against our 
land if it was be- 
to a people accus- 
tomed to holding land: in common and grant- 


ing all equal rights to it. 


One would prove that the proposed system 
would very soou deprive a large majority of 


the people of any share in or right to the 


gifts of nature, and that children in vast 
numbers would be. born into the world with 
no rights to a place iu it on which to place 
their Feet. : 

Another would show that large numbers 
of citizens would be driven by it from 
rural pursuits to  seck employment in the 
large cities, and that thousands of those 
would be unable to find employment, and 
would be driven to commit crimes of all 
kinds; that young men would become thieves 
and. robbers and young women wouid be 
drivento lives of shame, and that from these 
would be developed a large class in all the 
large cities who would be more degraded 
and brutalized than the most degraded peo- 
ple of heathen countries. 

Another would show that andes that. sys- 
tem a few would become enormously rich 
while doing nothing, and that the majority 
would have to live in poverty, though work- 
ing hard for sixteen hours daily. 

‘Another would show that large tracts of 
valuable land woutd lie idle from age to age 
and grow thorns and thistles, while thousands 
would have to live in miserable and crowded 
tencment bouses from six to ten stories high. 
Ile would show that rich men would drive 
the poor out of the country and change the 
happy homes of the people into deer parks. 

Anotber would show that large numbers of 
young men in cities would be too poor to 
marry and become the heads of families, and 
that this fact would lead to the worst forms 
of vice. 

All these and many other eile could be 
predicted from the adoption of our present 
system. Let those who ure trying so hard to 
study up objections to the principles of the 
united Jabor party try, fora change, to see 
how eusy it is to find objections to our pres- 
ent system of injustice. Let those who are 
so much afraid of contiscating all the lands 
of the pvor without any compensation. and 
for no other purpose than to enable a few to 
live at ease without work of any kind. 

J. G. MALCOM. 


‘Anti-Poverty in Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Anti-poverty society 
in Philadelphia held two meetings on Sunday 
evening, October 30, one at Kuights of: Labor 
hall, 806 Girard avenue, and the other at 
Wheatley Dramatic hall, 513 South Fifth 
strect. Mr. A. H. Stepheuson presided at the 
first named meciing, and Messrs.. Wm. H. 
Johnson and Herman V. Hetzel made. ad- 
dresses, while the sccond meeting was. pre- 
sided over by Mr. H. C. Lippincott, and 
addresses were made by President Wim. J. 
Atkinson, Secretary J. Henry Mcintyre and 
Mr. J.C. Frost. The miecelings will be con- 
tinued on Sunday nights at Knights ef. Labor 
hall. News. from the towns on the Camden 
and Atlantic railroud between 
Atlantic City, as also from Camden and 
Riverton on the Delaware, shows that our 
eause is growing strong in south Jersey, 
while Mr. Frost and: other good workers 
preach it in the Pennsylvania. towns sur- 
rounding Philadelphia. — J. HM 


here and: 


USURY, CAPITAL AND LAND. 


How to Prevent a Dearth of Capital, and 
How to Promote Productive Enterprises. 
Honpo Ciry, Tex., Oct. 28.—The leaven of 

the Georgian land tax is at work even in this 
region of cheap land and rapid development. 
In this country improved farms are assessed 
at $10 an acre, unimproved land of equal or 
superior fertility, at $2 an acre. This gross. 
injustice is awakening intelligent farmers to 
the iniquity of the prevailing tax system. 
Progressive stockmen also are getting dis- 
gusted with this premium on laziness. Such 
incisive facts, penetrating to the home affairs 
of every man, are the fine edge of “George- 
ism”—ever present, thanks to Tae Sranparp 
and its traducers! 

Yet to many persons here the land question 
seems of minor import. The ruinously high 
interests and discounts prevalent are the ob- 
vious drawbacks to trade and industry. Even 
the ablest and most iiberal of our western 
journals, the Galveston News, looks askance 
at “Georgeism,” averring that free money is 
more needful to us than free Jand. To them, 
as to the old world socialists, the “single tax” 
seems wholly inadequate to relieve cur- 
rent economic distress, because it ap- 
parently ignores these interests and 
discounts. Mr. George’s theory of interest 


traces that element in value arising from the. 
appreciation of some properties—as wine— — 
and, by the competition of capi- - 


from ageing, 
tal, extending to all properties used product- 
ively. This theory, at first reading, seems to 
justify our baneful interests and discounts, 
and to contemplate as its result their perma- 
nence and even their increase. Nevertheless, 
interest as described by Mr. George differs 
both in origin and effects from what we know 
to our cost by that name. They are a money 
tribute, and should never be confounded with 
interest strictly defined. Let us call them 
usury, for are they not paid for use? Interest, 
as defined by Mr. George, springs from the 
appreciative effects of time; usury, from ab- 
nurmal difficulty in obtaining capital needed 
by trade. The former is a further utility, 
added by time, as value by labor, to things; 
the latter, Hke rent, is a drain upon the neces- 
sities of the producer. With the abrogation 


of land monopoly interest may, lixe specula- . 
tive land value, distribute itself in higher - 


wages among producers; usury must disap- 
pear with the ownership of the soil. 


Where capital abounds usury approaches ° . 
the vanishing point. A capital dearth always 


coexists with high usury. This is but a phase 
of “the law of supply and demand.” Scarce 


capital and high usury characterize sparsely. 


settled, growing communities like the south- 
west. This does not indicate the immediate 
and total home consumption of each year’s. 
wealth product here. There is no dearth of 
savings, of ‘surplus values.” On the con- 
trary, with us the men lay by savings more 


regularly and more certainly than in more de- | 


veloped communities. The gulf between la- 
bor and competence is narrower with us. 
Nevertheless, in the older communities their 
capital, “the accumulation of ages,” is repro- 
duced every few years from the savings of: 
labor. A more effective cause of capital 
dearths and usury is the wealth devouring 
power of appreciating land monopoly. Hera 
in Texas is the labor in abundance, the best of 
raw material and a splendid market for a. 
thousand commodities, but the capita! is want- 
ing. So the labor is misemployed or idle, the 
material unused, and the market is stocked 


with high priced products from distant facto- 


ries. Domestic savings yearly sink in land in- 
vestments. Foreign savings inveighed here. 
in enormous quantities are engulfed in the 
same abyss. The rationale is simple. Where 


population is growing and industry develop- _ 


ing, land is a rising property. Other things be- 
gin dear and by an undulatory course become. 
cheap. Land begins worthless, but each wave. 
adds value toit. It 1s the best investment. 
This is trite. 


Texas investors seek no other “reward for: 
their abstinence.” All savings, all ‘‘surplus 
value” which should become capital, is locked 


up inland. Thus enterprises requiring much 
Even — 


capital are with us impracticable. 
what capital is needed by our crude industry 


can be had only on the payment of ruinous. 
the 
‘safest. investment—may not be rapidly ad-_ 
vancing in value or may be difficult to get. 
There surplus values cannot. to the 


usury. In older countries land—still 


hold of. 
same extent be sunk in real estate; and sav- 
ings ef each year remain to seek investment 
‘in productive enterprise’ as capital for a. 
moderate return. 


not because the Texan cannot “compete 
with the pauper labor”. of 
the eastern states that Texas is without fac- 


tories. 


pete with manutacturing capitalists realizing 
six to seven per cent in New England, or two 
tv three per cent in old England. 
tnin the big usury of the land speculator that 


our Texan consumers pay double freighis on: 


the most bulky manufactures of Europe and 
the east. Soitis to enable citizen and foreigu 
investors to buy liens on the labor of their 
children that the people of the whole country 


have been paying big prices for European. 


wures, Or giving a crew of shrewd money 
wise capitalists a virtual monopoly of the 
home market under cover ca a tarilf to pro- 
tect labor. 

Usury springs froma cepial dearth: and 
capital dearth from land monopoly. ‘Conse- 
quently the single tax, as it increases from 
year to year, emancipating trade and. indus- 
try from one shackling tax after another, 
must abolish usury. 
come plentiful, for the dragon which devours 
it shall be destroved.. All “surplus values’ 
must then seek investment in productive e 
terprise or rot, and capital. will be as plentiful: 
and as cheap ia Texas.as in Belgium. -Manu- 


factures will then spring up wherever labor, © 


material and market are found, and: the 


diversified industries, of which the reason 
hatiug pretectionists prate, will co-exist with 
living wages, and “worth” procuring aconten’ 


yielding ‘‘wealth.” J. THOMAS CuOk, 
County surveyor Medina Co., Texas. 


An Instance of How the Circulation of 


“The Standard” is Extending.” 
San Jose, Cal.—Please acknowledge money 
order calling for 2, 
recruiting fund and $1 to the Dr. MicGiyna 


fund. THe Stanparp's list of readers is in- 
creasing in number week by week. The paper ; 
is becoming a power on the Pacifie coast and 

is planting the seed of the new crusade in _ 


good ground. Not long. hence it will bring 
forth. an abundant crop of earnest workers. 
for the principle that the Creator intended 
this earth and all its bounties for all His 
creatures, without regard to race or color. 
The dcctrine of the single tax is sure to 
triumph in the end. There are four places in 
San Jose where THE STANDARD is. sold. At 
one of them the dealer, E. Davis, sold [50 
copies last week and this week has ordered 
140 copies... The other places are also. selling 
quite a number: of. copies. 
bravely om. — 


wo ¥ 


. LN. Guaze. 


Realizing 20 per cent annuaily 
on lands bought, or 12 to 15 per cent on land | 
notes and mortgages (absolutely without risk), 


Thus usury falls from 12. oe 
or 15 per cent in Texas to 3 ord per cent in = 
New York and 2 per cent in Holland. Itis. 


Europe ‘and. 


It is because’ our 20 per cent Jand |” 
speculators and land note shavers cannot com- - 


It is tosus-. 


Capital, then, must be- — 


$1 to be applied to the. ~ 


The work goes .. 
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iefs, on the authority of otbers. 





“PRO- 





SURDITIES OF 
‘TECTION.” 


e ‘cone IV. of Protection or Free Trade? By Henry 


Georre. 


To understand a thing it is often well to be- 
gin by lovking at it, as it were, from the out- 
side 2nd observing its relations before 
examining it in detail. Let us do this with 
the protective theory. 

Protection, as the term has come to sicnify 
a certain national policy, means the levying 
of duties upon imported commodities for the 


_—parpose of protecting from competition the 


Bome producers of such commodities. Pro- 
tectionists contend that to secure the highest 
prosperity of each nation it should produce for 
Bteelfeverything it iscapable of producing, and 
that to this end its home industries should be 
protected against the competition of foreign 
industries. They also contend (in the United 
States at least) that to enable workmen to 
obtain as high wages as possible they should 
be protected by tariff duties against the com- 
petition of goods produced in countries where 
wages are lower. Without disputing the cor- 
rectness of this theory let us consider its 
larger relations. 

The protective theory, it is to be observed, 
asserts a general law, as true in one country 
asinanother. However protcctionists in the 
United States may talk of “American pro- 
tection” and “British free trade,” protection 
is, and of necessity, must be, advocated as of 
auiiversal application. Amiericarn pretection- 
ists use the argument of furcigu protection- 
ists, and even where they complain that the 
protective policy of other countries is inju- 
rious to us, commend it as an example which 
we should follow. They contend that (at least 
wp to a certain point in national development) 
protection is everywhere beneficial to a 
nauon, and free trade everywhere injurious, 
that the prosperous nations have built up their 
presperity by protection, and that all nations 
thar weuld be prosperous must adopt that 
pehey. And their arguments must be uni- 
versal to have any plausibility, for at would 
be absurd to assert that a theory of naticual 
growth and prosperity upplics to sonie coun- 
tries and uot to others. 

Let me ask the reader who has hit herto < ac- 
cepted the protective theory to consider what 
its necessarily universal character involves. 
fe was the realization of this that first led me 
te question that theory. Twas for a number 
of years after Lo pad came of age a preotec- 
ticaist, or rather, Il supposed 1 was; for, with- 


ur real cxaminanion, | had accepted the be- 


Riel, as in the first piace we all accept our be- 
So far, how- 


ever, as L thought at all on the subject, I was 


~dogical, and T well remember how when the 
‘Fiorida and Alabama were sinking American 
ships ut sea, 1 thought their depredations, 


after alla gocd thing for the state in which 1 
Jived—Cahforuia—since the imereased — risk 
and cost of ocean curriage in American ships 
@then the only way of bringing goods from 
the eastern states to California) would give to 
her infant industries something of that aceded 
protection against the lower wages and 
better established industries of the castern 
states which the federal constitution  pre- 
weuted her from securing by a state tariff, The 
full bearing of such notions never occured to 
ane tll I happened to hear the protective 
theory expouuded by an able manu. As he 
urged that American industries must be pro- 
tected from the competition of foreign coun- 
tries, that we ought to work up our owu raw 
materials and allow nothing to be imported 
that we could produce for ourselves, I began 
to realize that these propositions, if true, 
must be universally true, and that not only 
should every nation shut itself out from every 

ther nation: not only should the various sec- 
tions of every large country institute tariffs 
of their own to shelter their industries from 
the competition of otber sections, but that the 
feason given why no people should obtain 
from abroad anything they might make at 
home, must apply as well to the family. It 
was this that led me to weigh arguments I 
had before ucc. pted without real exumuina- 


~ glen. 


itseems to me impossible to consider the 
Mecessarily universal character of the protec- 


ave theory without feeling it to be repugnant 


to amoral perceptions and inconsistent with 


“the simplicity and harmony which we every- 


where discover in natural law. What should 
“we Unink of humana laws framed for the gov- 
ernment of a country which sbould compel 
each family to keep constantly on their guard 
against every other family, to expend a large 
part of their time and labor i preventing ex- 
changes with their neigabors, aud to seek 


“their ewn prosperity by oppesing the natural 


efforts of other families to become prosperous? 
Yet the protective theory implics that laws 
such as these bave beeu impused by the 
Creator upon the families of men who tenant 


thisearth. It implies that by virtue of social 
daws, 


as immutable as the physical laws, each 
Mation must staud jealously on guard against 
every other nation, and erect artificial obsta- 
cles to national intercourse. lt implies thata 
federation of mankind, such as that which 


Copresvents the establishment of tarils between 


the states of the American Union, would be a 


‘dus.ccer to the race, and that in an ideal 
Aaverld each nauun would be protected frum 


very other nation by a cordon of tax collee- 
tors, with their attendant spies and inform- 


“vers. 


Such a theory might conform with that 


form of polytheism which assizned to each 
mation a separate and hustle God; but itis 
bard to reconcile it with the idea of the umty 


of the creative mind and the universality of 
the law. Imagine a Christian mussionary ex- 
pounding to a uew!ly discovered people the 


sublime truths of ule gospel of peace and 


loeve—the futherhood of Ged; the brother. 
bsud of man; tae duty of regarding the in- 
terests of our neighbors equally withour own, 
and of dcinug to others as we would have them 
do tous. Could he, in the same breath, go on 
te declare that, by virtue of the laws of this 


Same Ged, each nation, Lo prosper, must de- 


fend itse!f against all other mations by a pro- 


tective tariff! 


Religion aud experience alixe teach us that 
the highest good of each is tv be souzht in the 


gQeod of others; that the truc interests of men 


are harmonivus, not antagonistic, that pros- 

sevity Js the daughter of good witi aud peace; 
@ud that Want and destruction follow eamity 
Gud strife. The protective theory, on the 
otber hand, impties the oppos:uoa of nauonal 


Anterests; that the gain of cne people is the 


loss of others; that each must seck its own 
@ood by coustunt efforts to get advantage 
over others and to prevent others from get- 
ting advantage over it. It makes of nations 
éivals instead of co-operators, it inculcates a 
Warfare of restrictions aud prohibitions and 
‘archings and seizures, Which dilfers in weap- 
ons, but not in spirit, from that warfare which 
sinks ships and burns cities. Can we imagine 
the nations beating their swords into plow- 
Shares and their spears into prams hooks 
@iid Yet maintaining hostile tariffs} 
No matier whether he eail himself Chris- 
tinu or deist, or agnostic or atheist, who can 
ook about kim without seeing that want and 
suffering flow inevitably from selfishness, and 
that in any community the goiden rule which 
teaches us to regard the interests of others as 
carefully as our own wou!d bring not only 
Peace, but plenty! Cau it be that what is 
truc .of individuats ceases to be true of 
Wations—that in ene <¢ ' .e the law of pros- 


Perity is the law of love in a the othe: that of 
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strife? On the contrary, universal history 
testifies that poverty, degradation and en- 
slavement are the inevitable results of that 
spirit which leads nations to regard each 
other as rivals and enetnies. 

Every political truth must be a moral truth. 
Yet who can accept the protective theory as 
a moral truth? 

A few months ago I found myself one night, 
with four other passengers, in the smoking 
ear of a Pennsylvania limited express train 
traveling west. The conversation, beginning 
with fast trains, turned to fast steamers, and 
then to custom house experiences.. One told 
how, coming from Europe with a trunk filled 
with presents for his wife, he had significantly 
satd to the custom house inspector detailed to 
examine his trunks that be wasina hurry. 
“How much of a hurry?’ said the officer. 
“Ten dollars’ worth of a burry,” was the re- 
ply. The officer took a quick look through the 
trunk and remarked: “That’s not much of a 
hurry for all this.” “Ll gave him ten more,” 
said the story teller, “and he chalked the 
trunk.” 

Then another told how undar similar cir- 
cumstances he had placed a magnificent 
meerschaum pipe so that it would be the first 
thing seen on lifting the trunk lid, and, when 
the officer admired it, had replied that it was 
his. The third said be simply put a green- 
back conspicuously in the tirst article of lug- 
gage: and the fourth told how his plan was 
to crumple up a note, and put it with his keys 
in the offiver’s hands. 

Here were four reputable business men, as I 
afterward found them tv be—one an tron 
worker, one a coal producer, and the other 
two mauufacturers—men of at least average 
morality and patriotism, who not only thought 
it uo harm to evade the tariff, but who made 
no scruple of the false oath necessary, and 
regarded the bribery of custoins officers as a 
good joke. Tbad the curiosity to edge the 
conversation from this to the subject of free 
trade, when I found that all four were stanch 
protectionists, and by edging it a little fur- 
ther L found that ali four were thorough be 
lievers in the right of an emplover to dis- 
charge any workman who voted for a free 
trade candidate, holding, as they put it, that 
no one oucht to eat the bread of au employer 
whose interests he opposed. 

Treeall this conversation because it is typi- 
eal. Whoever has traveled on trans-Atlantic 
steamers has listened ty such conversations, 
and is aware that the great majurity of the 
American protectionists who visit Europe 
retura with purchases which they smuggle 
through, even at the expense of a ‘custom 
house oath” anda greenback to the examin- 
ing officer. Many of our largest under valua- 
tion smugglers have been men of the highest 
social and religious standing, who gave freely 

of their spoils te churches and benevolent so- 
cicties. Not long ago a highly respected 
banker, an extremely religious man, who had 
probably neglected the precautions of my 
smoking car friends, was detected in the en- 
deaver to smuggle through in his luggage 
(which he had of course taken a “custom 
house oath” did not contain anything dutia- 
ble) a lot of very valuable presents to a 
echureh! 

Conscientious men will (until they get used 
to them) shrink from false oaths, from 
bribery, or from other means necessary to 
evade a tariff, but even of Lehevers in pro- 
tection are there any who really think such 
evasions wreug in themselves? What theo- 
retical protectionist is there, who, if no one 
was watching him, would scruple to carry a 
box of cigars or a dress pattern, or anything 
else that could be carried, across a steamer 
wharf or across Niagara bridge? And why 
should he scruple to carry such things across 
a wharf, a river, or an imaginary line, since 
once inside the custom house frontier no one 
would object to bis carrying them thousands 
of miles? 

That unscrupulous men, for their own pri- 
vate advantage. break laws sutemled for the 
general zood proves nothing; but that no one 
really feels snuggling to be wrong proves a 
ood dea}. Whether we hold the basis of 
meral ideas to be intuitive or utilitarian, 1s 
not the fact that protection thus lacks the 
support of the moral sentiment inconsistent 
with the idea that tariffs are necessary to 
the well being and progress of mankind? If, 
as 1s he!d by some, moral percepti ns are 
implanted in our nature as a means whereby 
our conduct may be instinctively guided in 
such way as to conduce to the general well 
veins, how is it, af the Creator has ordained 
that man should prosper by protective tariffs, 
that the moral sense takes no cognizance of 
such a law? If, as others hold, what we call 
moral perceptions be the result of general 
experience of what conduces to the common 
good, how is it that the beneficial effects of 
protection have uot developed mural recogni- 


tion? 
To make that a crime by statue which is no 


crime in morals is inevitably to destroy re- 
spect for law; to resort to oaths to prevent 
men from doing what they feel injures no one 
is to weaken the sanctity of oaths. Corrup- 
tion, evasion and false swearing are insepa- 
rable from tariffs. Can that be rood of which 
these are the fruits? A system which requires 
such spying and searching, such invoking of 
the Almighty to witness the contents of every 
box, bundle and package—a system which al- 
ways has provoked, and in the nature of man 
always must proveke, corruption and fraud— 
can it be necessary to the prosperity and 
progress of mankind? 

Consider, moreover, how sharply this 
theory of protection conflicts with common 
experience and habits of thought. Who 
would think of recommending a site for a 
proposed eity or a new colony becatise it was 
very difficult to gct at? Yet, if the protective 
theory be true, this would really be an ad- 
vantaze. Who would regard piracy as_ pro- 
mouve of civilization? Yet a discriminating 
pirate, who would confine his seizures to 
goods which might be produced inthe country 
to which they were being carried, wouid be 
as bencficial to that country as a tariff. 

Whether protectionists or free traders, we 
all hear with interest and pleasure of im- 
provements in transportation by water or 
land, we are ail disposed to regard the open- 
ing of canals, the building of railways, the 
deepening of harbors, the improvement of 
steamships as beneficial. But if such things 
are beneficial, how ean tariff¥s be benelcal! 
The effect of such things ts to lessen the cost 
of transporting commedities; the effect of 
tarifs is to increase it. If the protective 
thecry be true, every improvement (iat 
cheapeus the carriage of gocds between coun- 
try and country is an injury to manaind uc- 
less tariffs be ccommensurately increased. 

The directness, the swiftness and the ease 
with which birds cleave the air, naturally ex- 
cite man's desire. His fancy has always 
given angels Wings, and he has ever dreamed 
of a time When the power of traversing those 
unobstructed fieids might also be his. That 
this triumph is within the power of human 
ingenuity, Who in th:s age of marvels can 
doubt? And who wouid not hail with detight 
the news that mvention had at last brought 
to realization the dream of ages, and made 
navigation of the atmosphere as practicabie 
as navigation of the oceaaf Yet if the pro- 
tective theory be true, this mastery of 
anotber clement wouid be a misiortune to 
man. Forit would make protectica impossi- 
ble. Every miand towu and village, every 
rood of ground on the whole earth's surface, 


would at once become a port of an allem- | 


bracing ocean, and the oniy way in which 
apy people could continue to enj.y the bless- 
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ings of protection would be to roof their 
country in. 

Itvis not only improvements in transporta- 
tion that are antagonistic to protection, but 
all labor-saving invention and discovery. 
The utilization of natural gas bids fair to 
lessen the demand for native coal far more 
than could the free importation of foreign 
coal. Borings in central New York have re- 
cently revealed vast beds of pure salt, the 
working of which will destroy the in 
dustry of salt making, to encourage which 
we impose a duty on foreign salt. We main- 
tain a tariff for the avowed purpose of keep- 
ing out the products of cheap foreign Iabor; 
yet machines are daily invented that produce 
goods cheaper than the cheapest foreign labor. 
Clearly the only consistent protectionism is 
that of China, which wouid not only prohibit 
foreign commerce, but forbid the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery. 

The aim of protection, in short, is to pre- 
vent the bringing into a country of things in 
themselves useful and valuable, in order to 
compel the making of such things. But what 
all mankind in the individual affairs of every 
day life regard as to be desired is not the 
making of things, but the possession of things. 





No Cause for Regret, but Much for Work. 

JERSEY City, Nov. 9.—I read, with tears in 
my eyes, the sad news this morning—sad be- 
yond expression to see a people so sunk in cor- 
ruption as to rivet their own chains and to 
condemn their children to a life of the worst 
slavery the world has ever seen. No, sir, it 
was not a Bull Run. Bull Run wasa blunder; 
this defeat is a crime. Yet methinks I see 
the wonderful hand of God in this thing. The 
black cloud that is seen in the distance by re 
flective minds is gathering strength and size, 
and will burst in terrific fury in the shape of 
the worst panic the world has seen. Suppos- 
ing al! had goue well last year and this, and 
our party had full swing. The cry would 
have sone up that we had caused the panic 
which no power can avert. Then, when men 
are biting the dust in their misery, the thought 
will come home to them of their perfidy and. 
wickedness, and they will curse their own 
treachery, and, amid repentance and misery, 
rally onee again to the flag they have so igno- 
miniously deserted. They bave sinned with 
their eves open, and your herculean labors are 
for the time of no avail. Reform seems hope- 
less. Until the cup of human misery and 
degradation is drained to its last dregs, then, 
not tilthen, will the voice of God be heard 
in men’s hearts. In the meantime, the just 
suifer with the unjust. When the storm has 
passed and men rise their quivering bodies 
better times will come in the shape of hope 
and strength begot of purifying influences, 
and the grand armny will once more take the 
field to win the great battle against human 
wrong and injustice, and its victory will echo 
to the furthermost corner of the earth. 

In the meantime all true men must be pa- 
tient and faithful unto death, and though 
they live not to see the day, they may yet 
have the comforting assurance that their 
children will. God bless you and keep you 
fur che great work. WILLIAM SaAuL. 





Learn to Labor and to Wait. 


NovEMBER 9.—Inclosed please find check 
for $10, to be used for campaign purposes of 
1888. Iam exceedingly anxious to be counted 
among the advance guard as color bearer in 
the cruss of our new crusade. 

At the battle of Waterloo, one of Napoleon’s 
men, having his arm shattered by a cannon 
ball, and, wrenching it off with the other, 
threw it up in the air, exclaiming “Vive la 
Empereur!’ The loyalty of that brave man 
was not more to be depended on than the 
37,000 of yesterday who, against an over- 
whelming array of ccrruption and a virulent 
and traducing press, boldly declared their un- 
flinching determination to stand by their 
colors till victory crowned their efforts. 

If we have to furnish the corpse on Sunday 
night next at the Academy of Music, it will be 
the mast lively one ever furnished at a wake. 

With reassurance of loyalty to the great 
cause in which we are engaged, Iam, yours 
in the faith, GEORGE WILSson, 

Anti-poverty society, 35S, 


Otlo Waiting for a Signal from New York. 
CINCINNATI, O.—Newport, Ky., has organ- 
ized, and on the same day Willoughby, 
Ohio, at the largest aud most enthusias- 
tic meeting since war times, organized a 
very large club. Our number of organized 
clubs is thus increasing in both states, and the 
number of places ready to organize after the 
November elections would make a considera- 
ble list. They are scattered like beacon fires 
through the west. Union labor men are giv- 
ing us their sympathy. Farmers are being 
reached and convinced. The flax is smoking 
and will not be quenched. The quiet in which 
we await the signal from the Empire state is 
not born of apathy nor weakness. The Jand 
reform men of Ohio are infused with the 
assurance of certain ultimate success. 
CHARLES H. Fitcna, 
Acting secretary Land and labor club No.1 
Ohio. 


Only the Regtnniag of the Conflict. 

BROOKLYN, Nov. 9.—Now for one day of 
rest after the battle. If all good men and 
women are not saddened rather than rejoiced 
by the victory of corruption in New York 
city, by the defeat of principle and patriot- 
ism, justice and humanity, then, alas! for 
their patriotisin. 

But justice is eternal, and truth, though for 
the moment overborne by error, shall tri- 
umph; she always has, she always will, be- 
cause truth is truth as God is God, and Ler 
votaries know not defeat. 

[In the apt sinule of the grand leader of our 
ticket, ‘This is not Waterloo—it is Bull Run!” 

And the best evidence of the perfidy in New 
York city is the magnificent first vote of 
Brooklyn for equal justice—for the principles, 
not the men, of the united labor party. 

E. StTip~pMan DOUBLEDAY. 





Nothing Cau Stop the Avitation. 

NEw York City, Nov. 9%.—Don't give up 
the fight! Thirty-sevea thousand men know 
What they voted fcr yesterday, and are ready 
to begin an aggressive campaign to-morrow. 
If the teaders wilt only keep courage there is 
an earnest host of determined men ready to 
foliow. 

There 1s a deep conviction among us that 
the single jand tax is destined ataneariy 
date to remedy the bottom economic evil, and 
nothing can keep us from agitating the ques- 
tion. E. D. BRINKERHOFF. 





All Canadians Who Belleve lu the Doctrine 
of the Single Tax Should Act on This. 
Toronto, Nov. 7.—We are not idle here. 
Canadian po.itical parties are undergoing a 
charge, and each is sadly in need of a policy. 
The quest:on of municipal Jand taxation will 
be thoroughly discussed at the coming ses- 
sions of the provincial legislatures. By ad- 
Vising al. societies and individuals in Canada 
advocating a sinug!e land value tax to cor- 
respond with us, vou wiil assist us in the for- 
mation of a permanent organization and 
enable us to give the qucstion a prominent 
piace in C a‘.u polties. Respectfully 
yours, S. T. Weon, 
Secretary Anti-poverty society. Address 
85 Shuter street, Toronto, 
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THE RESULT. 


The result of Tuesday’s election in this city 
was a swecping victory for the democratic 
party, the reduction of the so-called labor 
vote to the number of those who, to use 
Judge Maguire’s amusing story, “have scen 
the cat,” and the reduction of the republican 
vote to a figure that fills the party leaders 
with despair. 

The result is regarded by politicians as 
definitely settling the conditions of next 
year’s presidential campaign. Tuesday’s 
election was, in fact, made the first battle of 
that campaign, and all tie political power of 
the federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments, backed by an enormous corruption 
fund, was thrown into the contest in this city. 
The effort succeeded and New York is now 
accounted as safe for the democratic can- 
didates next year. This, it is thought, 
assures the renomination and re-election of 
President Cleveland and puts the republican 
party in a predicament that will preveut 
Mr. Blaine from desiring its nomination next 
year and make the party shy of tendering 
the nomination, even if Mr. Blaine did de- 
Sire it. 

The vote for the new party in this city was 
cut up in a fashion that is not indicated in the 
returns, A number of men who voted the 
united Jabor ticket scratched Mr. George and 
voted for no one for secretary of state, but, 
on the other hand, many who voted the demo 
cratic or republican ticket voted for George 
in place of Cook or Grunt, and thus put the 
head of our ticket above the other candi- 
dates. The Jatest unofficial tigures for this 
city are as follows: 

Cook, democrat. ° ° . 
Grant, republican. ° ° ° 





- 110,781 
57,500 


George, united labor 2. 6 ew: 87,316 
Hall, socialist. ‘ : Fi e “4820 
Huntington, prohibitionist . |. «= 1408 


The vote in this city for other candidates of 
the united labor party was as follows: 
Wilder, for state comptroller . . . . 
Post, for district atturmey . 2. 2 2 e 
Doody, for city comptroller. 2. . 6 - 
McCube, for pres. board of aldermen . 
Maver, for coroner . . . 2. 1 2 8 
Tucker, for surrogate . . . 2. 1 
Leubuscher, for Judge general sessiuns ¢ 

The corrected tigures for the other judicial 
candidates bave not yet been published. 

The Herald's latest unotticial tigures on 
Thursday for the whole state were as follows: 


36,529 


$2,082 de) 


3A, 023 
83, 132 
31,423 
33,375 
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Hunt- 
Grant Cook George ingtun 
County. Rep. Dem. UT. Pro. 
Albany . . 15,347) 17,457) 1,500 7) 
Alleghany . . 5,881 3,481 WO 2,150 
Brooine.. . 6,479 3,838 30k = 1,006 
Cattaraugus . 6,479 4,400 450 1,200 
Cayuga . . 6,62 3/N9 = 495 1,027 
Chautauqua. 8800 = 4, 119 4000 1,000 
Chemung. . 4,055. 5,279 S00 525 
Chenango . . 5,500 4,500 Wd Sov 
Clinton, .  . 5,8 3,800 234 137 
Columbia . . 5,7 4,783 150 suo 
Cortland . . 3,686 2,455 - 5 20S 
Delaware . 2 5,207. 4,575 60 925 
Dutchess. . 7,388 6,713 5A7 $20 
Eric. . 2. . 23,704 «22,029 T,uud) 950 
Essex. . 2. 3,700 ee vis) 200 
Franklin . . 4,189 2314 50 4 
Fulton-Hamilt’n 4,107 9 3,753 48 500 
Genesee . . . 8,722 2,772 28 480 
Greene . . . 3,800 = 4,156 G1 493 
Herkimer. .. 6,018 5,507 300 300 
Jefferson . . 8,241 6,891 3U6 861 
Kings>. . . $46,293 56,270 14,862 9 2,207 
Lewis .. .. 3,543 3,245 40 300 
Livingston . 4,496 3,392 100 550 
Madison .. . 6,017 4,591 300 825 
Monroe . . . 11,529 = 18,123 950 1,968 
Montgomery . 4,598 5,149 209 vial 
New York . . 57.800 110,781 37,316 = 1,479 
Niagara . . . 5,029 5,029 140 B45 
Oneida . . . 12,554) 11,854 SU0 90 
Onondaga. . 15,234 10,711 307 S25 
Ontario . . 4,625 3,610 200 400 
Orange . 6 6 7,796 0 7,722 590 S2t 
Orleans. . . 2,982 2,535 96 S25 
Oswego. . . 7,939 = 5,016 §00 600 
Otsego. . 6,350 6,600 40 850 
Putnam... 1,935 O75 2% 157 
Queens. . « 4.382 8898 = 1,706 33 
Rensselaer. . 10,749 9 18,95 1,077 = 1,022 
Richmond . 2,421 3,73) 521 $22 
Rockland . 2. 1,985 2,57. 219 308 
St. Lawrence pee 5,075 125 625 
Saratoga. . 6,708 5,979 400 656 
Schenectady . 2736 3,07 220 250 
Schoharie. 4,515 3,015 200 434 
Sehuvler . 0.) 2,205 1,674 25 285 
Seneca. . . - 3,298 2,924 ot 200 
Steuben. . . 9,305 8,305 400 =1,600 
Suffolk. . . . 5,102 238 313 6S4 
Sullivan. . . 9,266 3,457 150 250 
Tioga . . « - 5,099 8 4,149 300 515 
Tompkins . . 4,371 3,471 80 180 
Ulster. . . . 8,833 9,133 697 3 GOU 
Warren... 2788 2,553 64 107 
Washington. . 5,833 4,295 100 586 
Wayne. . . 5,79 = 4,496 115 G25 
Westchester. . S858 10,012 1,601 ny 
Wyoming . . 3,59# 2,568 45 dot 
Yates... . 2,800 1,800 75 = 1,525 
Totals . . 459,503 480,355 72,781 41,507 


Cook’s plurality, 20,852. 

; RESULTS IN OTHER STATES. 

In New Jersey senators and members of 
assembly were chosen and the republicans 
made notable gains that assure them the con- 
trol of the lecislature. The labor vote was 
apparently strong here and there where splits 
occurred in one or the other of the old par- 
tics. 

The democrats won a sweeping victory in 
Virginia, that apparently eliminates Mahone 
from all further political calculation. 

In Massachusetts the republicans have 
largely increased their plurahty and have a 
majority of the whole vote cast. The labor 
vote is insignificant. 

In Maryland the democrats easily hold the 
state, and Senator Gorman is master of the 
situation. 

The republicans have elected Foraker in 
Ohio. The union labor party polled 11,085 
votes for its candidate for governor. In Cin- 
cinnati, where it had mea ide a deal with the 
democrats, its vote on the legislative ticket 
was higher, though the returns show that the 
democrats cheated it. 

The republicans hold Pennsylvania by a re- 
duced majority. 

Iowa remains republican by a plurality of 
but a few thousands, and the union labor vote 
for governor was between 9,000 and 10,000. 

In Chicago the republicans and democrats 
united to support the re-election of Judge 
Gary, Who sentenced the anarchists, and he 
received 56,US4 votes against Black, the an- 
archists’ counsel, nominated by the socialists, 
who received but 6,255 votes. 





The Worcester Land aud Labor Club. 
-In Worcester, Muss., the tenth land and 
labor club of that state has been organized. 
In an address delivered recently by its presi- 
dent, Hon. Thomas J. Hastings, some inter- 
esting statements were made relative to what 
would be the effects of the tax on Jand values 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Hastings said: 

“The Old South church site is an instance in 
point. The land was worth nothing when it 
was given tothe parish; now it has been ap- 
praised at $148,400. The church did nothing 
to cause this increase. The value was created 
by the increase of population,.and-the money 


OUBS belong to the people rather than to the 





1887. 








church. This is the ‘unearned increment.’ 
In order to secuye to the people their right to 
such land and to all land, it is proposed to 
tax it, say five or six per cent of its market 
or assessed value. .  .  . It would hardly 
be prefitable to hold the land as 2 speculation 
if such high taxes were demanded. Refusal 
to pay taxes would be followed by the same 
consequences as at present. Therearea good 
many land owners who would be willing to 
sell under such circumstances, and Janda would 
be cheap, for the- transfer would necessarily 
be made at a merely nominal price compared 
with present prices. This would be followed 
by « building boom which could be followed 
by no reaction, for there would be no ficti- 
tious or speculative land prices to fluctuate 
aud fall.” President Hastings estimated that 
ground rent in Worcester under a six per 
cent assessment on present valuations would 
amount to over $1,200,000. 


Growing Confidence in Californin. 

San Francisco.—We are having in this city 
an attempt at a moral revolution to put 
down the practice of bribing juries—a 
crime termed embracery. This crime has 
become so comnion as to alarm all good 
citizens, the more especially as the’ devel- 
opments so far tend to throw a suspicion 
of collusion on a part of the judiciary and 
city officials whose affiliations. with the polit- 
ical bosses are well known. What will be the 
outcome of the movement is still uncertain, 
but the vigorous ruling of the judge (Sullivan) 
before whom the trials take place, and rigid 
enforcement of Jecal precautions against the 
escupe of the accused during the trial, gives 
hopes of a successful result. 

The local press all join in condemning the 
crime, but, singularly, not one of.them men- 
tions a common crime from which the former 
primarily comes. This is the practice on the 
part of men of wealth in seereting perseral 
property from the assessor or making under- 
valued statements under oath as to what such 
pruperty they possess. This. practice . has 


grown to be very general among a certain | 


class, some of whom are notoriously dishen- 
est in making their statements to the ussesscr, 
and thus in time others, fur self-protection, 
have to follow suit in a greater or less degree. 
The sanctity of an oath being destroyed, 
other and preater crimes follow. Were the 
direct tax levied on land alone, this system of 


perjury would cease, as land could not be con- 


ceitled nor its vatue tuken ou owners’ sworn 
slalements alone. H. D. D. 


lf This were > Told ¢ of Irelund Instead of Mis- 


soori, huw New York Landlords Would 
Sympathize with the Down-troddcu 
People. 


Linn CREEK, Mo.—The chief industry fur- 


nishing employment to men out of work here - 


is making railroad ties. The hands mostly 
have to take their: pay in store orders, and 


many of them don’t get to handle a dollar in- 
currency from one year’s end to another.» 


Those orders are not good for subscriptions 
for THE STANDARD or books that would give 
them just the information of which they stand 
ip greatest need. This is the reason there are 
not more subscribers for your paper here. 
The people here are becoming more and more: 
anxious for light, however, which anxiety has 
been caused chiefly by the regular visits of 
THE STANDARD, to my house first, and after- 
ward to the houses cf neighbors, until it is 
worn out. Men who but a short time ago 
would as soon bave nursed a copperhead or 
rattlesnake as read a column of. your paper 
have made up their minds to subscribe. for 
Tur Stanparp hereafter in lieu of renewing 
their subscriptions to the Globe-Democraé and 
Republican, and they will. 

I inclose $1.80 for following list of: books, 
. . . Myson, T. 8S. Hart, whose present ad- 
dress is Barnumton, Mo., is dvuing good work 
in the cause. I have been dividiug -the litera- 
ture vou sent me with him, and am well satis- 
fied with the results which he reports. Any 
hterature that may fall into bis hands will be 
used to the very best advantage. 

L. Hart, Sr. 





Let All Who See the Light Now Count the 
Cost and Then Go Forward. 
SHaroy, Conn., Nov. 9.—Patience, thor- 
oughness, stcadfastness—these must be our 
watchwords for the year to cume. Let every 
man and woman who sees the light now count 
the cost and then go ferward. This part of 
the battle between truth and crror is not to 
be won inaday. Many of us can spare but 
little time or money for fear the wolf shall be 
heard at the door. Let such do what they 
can and not be troubled that they can do no 
more But let every one who, through wealth 
or absenee of responsibilities, has no such 
haunting terror now make the dissemination 
of the principles of the new crusade: his or 
her business and profession, and sce to it that 
no duy is wasted. “Do small work close at 
hand,” and regard absolute thoroughness 
more than quick results. Our final triumph is 
certain. Ouly let our work be steadfast, un- 
remitting and patient. Above all, let us see 
to ib that no weapon beused in our. cause unlit 
to be used in fiphting God's battle, being well 
assured that every compromise with evil post- 

pones the date of the triumph of truth. 
AL: Ss 1. 


The Remedy is a Stunner, Buc He Can 
No Other. 

BEATRICE, Ne).—Progress and poverty is 
being illustrated in this Hhttle city of 10,000 | 
inhabitants. We already bave one. million- 
aire, a United States senator, elected by the 
levislature in defiance of the people’s wish, 
who got his wealth by selling lots in Omaha 
and is now putting up a $100,000 opera house. 
We have also tramps, of whom twelve or 
fifteen were arrested at one haul this sum- 
mer. Only two of them were guilty of any 
crime; but the mayor had issued. preciama- 
tion ordering them to be turned over to: the 
city marshal and. forbidding any person to 
give them food. 

Your remedy, the confiscation of ground 
rent, pe tpatuntionel must confess; but TP. can 
think of no other. One thing. is certain, this 


See 


conflict will goon, and: the “thicher jaw? of: 


William H. Sew ard will again assert itself. 
v. C. SMITH. 


~ Spreading the Truth. 

Sax Francisco, Cal., Oct. 27.—Inclosed find 
a postal order for $5—$1 for my initiation into 
the Anti-poverty society, and ‘the balance to 
be used as you think best to carry on the good 
work of the anti-poverty principles in New 
York state. Through Tur StTanparp and 


your tracts @ good many people are begin-. 


ning to see the truth and justice of the cause. 
Iam surprised that everybody does not see 


likewise, the case is so simple.- 
WILLIAM WATERSON. 





Work That Will Tell. 
OBERLIN, O.—After reading THE STANDARD 
each week I have placed it in the reading 
room of the Young men’s Christian associa- 
tion of Oberlin. Interest is taken in the move- 
ment by some of the members, and after they 
have read THE STANDARD a few tines their 
knowledge will grow and their faith be fixed. 
Inclosed is $1, a Turther subscription fur this 
missionary copy of your paper, Yours, in 
behalf of many, oL J. Rice. 
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WYOMING'S MESSAGE TO NEW YORK. 


Go west, young man; go. west, and abolish 
your poverty. 

Good advice, ch? And so easy to give, too. 
Day after day, month after month, year after 
year, it is dinued into the ears of the people 
of the eastern states, that for any man who 
will suminon energy enough, and save moncy 
enough to travel .westward, one hundred 
and sixty acres of fertile land: are waiting, 
gratis, and for nothing ab ‘all. 

How far west shall we go?) W uh two thou- 
sand miles from the Atlantic be far. enough? 
The advance guard. of einigration: has now 
reached the foot hills of the Recky mountains, 
Beyond is the great: American desert, where. 
for months the sky is ‘cloudless and devoid of 
rain. 

From my homestead I ean. sce the snew- 
capped barriers of the marvificent Rockies. 
To the east stretches in painful monotony an 
almost boundless savannah... Is’ there not 
plenty of publie land bere which can. be had 
for the taking? No, there is not. Some there 
is, but far removed from. railroads. A-larce 
share of this land is taken up by those who 
never intend to use it. It. is sufe. to say that 
r. cent is taken by 
actual settlers. The rest is held by merchants, 
clerks, lawyers, teachers, ete, who live and 
earn a livelihood i in towns farther east. Why 
don’t farmers take the land?: ‘Because here, 
on account of the uncertainty of rain fall, 
crops are plant ed with erent risks. i 
fall is slowly-inereasing, but it. will be many 
years before we shall have even one-half tke 
amount that falls in New York state. 

Turning 350 miles to the east, where now is 
a somewhat dense. population, What is the 
condition of the free American farm Turn 
to Nebraska, that monopoly. riddem State. 
Fifteen years ago, except a. narrow. strip 
along her eastern boundary on the Missouri 
river, Nebraska was an uninhabited: prairie. 
Here the buffalo crazed and the antelope and 
deer leaped undisturbed. Now nearly a mill- 
ion souls ure seattered over her vast plains. 
What is the. condition of the farmer and 
laborer ther at and especialiv the former? 





er?) 











Ex-United. States Senator Van Wyck says 
that two-th irds of the farms are Mortg@aced. 


This estimate is far tov. low. In Clay and 
Fillmore. counties, the. garden spot of the 
state, F-personally | know that four-fifths of 
the farmers are strucelins with inortgaces, 


“Those who commenced with. nothing have 


nothing now, save only 
saved by denying thenis 
and no urishment. L defy any one to. refute 
what I say. I can give many de tailed -ac- 
counts of poverty, with names an d addresses. 
Moreover, there is there what Dr. Metlynn 
aptly describes sas a semi-barbarous. solitude. 
We singe to the: quiet. ‘Ailis,“ and talk. to the 
lonely vales. Up at five i in the morning, work, 
work all day, and then retire at nine at night. 


a fe ew, and these have 
ves. pr oper: clothing 








-Neighbors-are too distant to associate much, 


and then who wants to° visit when all: ‘are tired 
out? Ltalk front observation and experience. 


Especially is-i¢ hard on the farmer's wife. 


Trudee, trudve, trudee, day in, day out, 
Sunday included, until worn out, 2 premature 
death is her’ sad drama of life... But by far 
the saddest of all is that these: slaved of toil 
consider this sort of thing a matter ef course. 
They are encouraged by the press, whiek edu- 
cates many to look upon: their. fot stuically. 
Mortgased bey ond redemption, wod paying @ 
year ly reutin the shape of interest all the 
way from eicht to thirty per cent per annem, 
many imagine themselves lied owners. This 
is true of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Dakota 


and Wyoming to my persenal knowledge. 


Yet in the light of these facts farmers are 
asked to oppose the single tax. But the Hecht 
is dawning even. among tbe farmers of the 
far west. I know many stancly supporters 


of the land value tax. 
The other nivht £ met one of the 68 000 who 
came all the way: from New York to abolish 


his poverty. But after trying the abolishing 
business out here he charter eda box car and 
isnow on his. way back to New York. a 

The leavenis at work out here. Earnest 
men and women of. ability ‘are studying the 
question, and some day you WHl see “the tide 
rolling eastward from the foothills of the 
Rocky mountains to: meet the verand wave 
coming from Athantic’s anery shor Ce 

Next spring I shall fold my tent,- and, after 
one tone farewell to the towering Rockies, £ 
shall mareh to the eist. to engae in the new 
crusade. STE ALG. GRO, 


WHAT POLITICS. ougHT Te BE. 





An Extract fram a Sermon by Rev. E. Pe 
Adams, Danvkir&, \.¥. 

















When we hear of peltics, do we at once 
think of something high and’ holy and. benefi- 
cent, having the parity of idea lL religion in it, 
And when we hear 
of a politician, does the word bring before our 
mental vision a man full of humanity and 
philanthropy, setting altogether aside the in- 
terest of self and of party, and laying himself 
upon the alter of his county “ safety and. 
peace and prosperty? 20.0. 

Polities is by right a noble and. a sacred 
word. Politics isa branely of ethi s. Ethics 
is the science of human dit é rellice: isto 

keacli men to do the right: 
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Bow 2 Boy Who Went. Nutting Saw the 
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Lama Henry George boy. ' 
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FACTS OR FIGURES, WHICH? 


An Address Delivered Before the Antt- 
Poverty Sociefy in Boston, Sunday, 
October 23d, 1887, by Robertson James 
pf Concord, Mass. 


J think it would be difficult to find any one 
more appreciative of literature than J am 
myself, but every time that I re-read that 
piece of literature known as the Syracuse 
platform I see a hope dawning for humanity 
‘which all the hbraries of the world do not 

contain. If I may refer to the town in which 
J live—which might be called a bookish town 
—“Procress and Poverty” is uow being read 
with the sort of zest which accompanied the 
reading of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” so many 

years ago. It is mv good fortune to live mn a 

cormnunity which is, above all things, fair 
niinded, sifting very ciusely everything which 
comes up for discussicn, insisting to know the 
avby and the wherefore, aud civing assurance 
thereby that Mr. George’s propositions shall 
have a fair hearing. No adherent of Mr. 
George will claim more than that for him, but 
it isa duty that we all owe him to see that he 
getsit. Asa th rough believer in the reasoning 
of “Progress and Poverty,” I have tried, aud 
succeeded tu a large extent, io awakening in- 
terest in Mr. Gecrge’s work at home, and 
neariy always witb the result of finding that 
as svon as my friends made anything like a 
serious acquaintance with the book, it bad a 
eort ef magical result. Of course there have 
been exceptions to this rule, and one of these 
is illustrated in the person of Professor W. T. 
Harris, am 2081 excellent neighbor and friend, 

the editor of the fous: oo of ee re f *hil- 
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that something has been proved. When we 
are told that rent is not onerous because cach 
man, woman and child need only pay $8 per 
annum for it in this country, what sort of 
proof will this be when carried to the 500 
wretches who are tenants of poverty flat, whe, 
for the privilege of rotting in their dlth, are 
compelled each to pay 38 a month for gne 
room. Statistics deal with numerals. Those 
who believe in the virtue of statistics tell us 
we cannot warp or twist figures; they are tina! 
and detinite. Sentiment may be pleasant, the) 
say, but it is not fact; they want hisiury. Ail 
right, accept that, and point them to a table 
of stutistics, the definiteness of which puts to 
the blush the mildest dream of perfection in 
numbers which the statistician has ever had. 
If they insist that numerals tell, here are 5vU 
units concerning which there-is uo averaging 
or estimates or percentages. There is nuthing 
abstract here. [tis a living table of statistics 
before whom the mere school mar, and the 
pen and paper ecunemist must hold his 
breath as he thinks of the rotten foundation 
on which our civilization rests. In that com 
pilation kuuwn as the census, which is s 
triumphantly pointed to as delinite, and from 
which there is ono appeal, I find ne 
mention of this half hundred outcasts. 
No, their existence has been forgot 
ten in those mujestic averages ane 
percentages wich delude the eye, and the 
hourse voice of famine and disease is drowned 
iu the metallic ciamor of the census as it re- 
sounds with shouts of millions and of billions. 
Well, tu proceed. By estunates which we 
know may or may not be wrong (it will be 
many years befure they can be at all ex 
hausiively right), it is pessible to figure out 
from the 
Which share in production—l:nd, labor ans 
capitul—euch ought to receive so ‘much. As 
to Whether either or each of tbese three di 
receive it, the census is absolutely, impotent 
tutell The census does nut deal with: dis: 
tribuiion at all... Distributivn of pruducis is 
almust as wholly hidden ‘to the eye of. the 
census as is the distribution of chemical ele- 
ments iu one meurbfal of food to different 
organs of the body, and sul we are asked tu 
beheve that statistics are not an: abstr: action. 
There are forees ab.work in determining our 
economic situation ab any. given: time whieh 
stalistics Whuly ignore. 1 eun find vo com 


s | pilation of figures which: tell of: the number 


LO ditipently ‘con- 
icISUIS W hich 


© euniclusions ed. 


: wo re 
year 


of men unemployed, either 


from 
or Trou sickness! . 


a < 


per cupit: au in’ the Uuited 


any one-elg hicenth of the ay erage 


first: viz: Mr. 
rove” that ne rich: 


‘ceived ninety 


| figures, | Mr. ‘ 
{1 Brocklyn _prov es 


-product, and Mr. Edwa 
| waimouounts to. ouly | one 
| last winter; 


UW entyehith 
before the. labor. ‘Tyee un 
Atkinson — “demonstrated — 

oper ccut. ot. 

of ma papers, bu! ac: cepun; 
Thomas G : 


eae. “people 


Z Biewiedge's ult. “ors es 


re al nator es: 


a uouince: “neti cient | 


ese e have. their root in | 


sane | asyh ums 


cad ae we ure init. Weare in the 
mv be only the dawn. We 
cudnt; light of promise in 


my friend Professor Harris wants 

proof that poverty increases, and that wealth 
does likewise. He goes tu statistics to prove it 
erdisproveit. The statisticians come tousand 
say: “Here, this matter isa concrete thing. 
ft isa matter of fact. You must net deal in 
glittering generalities We abhor the ab- 
stract Bring us quantities and values— 
‘gomething tangible.” I confess, until I en- 
tered upon the study of this mutter, I did not 
row how vast a monument of industry was 
‘the compilation of our census, but w ‘hen I 
“opened the door and was only at the tbresh- 


hola of the edifice; I saw at once that, al-- 


-. though its dimensions were superb, the interior 
furnishing could hardly as yet be said to be 
begen. Let us illustrate. If the census is 
3 eit aayehing at all it oughe to be able tu 


al the ni ‘Sohal secultl is Now, whee do 
tind when we co to it. We find that inthe 

ten veurs preceding. 18sv the value of real es- 
“state has increased abuut four billions, Well, 
ave feel grateful for this exhibit, and in view 
veof it ean pardon the Americuu cagle for look- 
ine even wa litle more beiligereat than is his 
ecusion. Then we confidently turn to the item 
vof personal property, feeling assured thai 


os tthere will be descernable a bands ime increase 


$n this, und what do we find? Why, if you 
ean credit it, we find not only has wealth of 
his kind not increased at ail, but that it has 
mciwally been wiped out. We have retro- 
. graded to the extent of half a biilion or there- 
abouts. We are half a billion poorer in 1ssv 
fthan we were ia 18.0. If tuis is not dealing in 
ogpbstractions Witha venzeance,it would be hard 
~ tte say what is. The man of figures telis asto 
adeai in something definite, and points to 

. gtatisties as detinite. But the man of figures 
- forgets that there is a force at work inhuman 
society called cupidity, which, until statistics 
acan find a way tu overcome, will always viti- 
mute statistics. The statistician will build his 
souse Im Vain su long as cunpidity succeeds in 
hid: from the assessor what nust necessar- 
Iv bea large amount of the wealth of the na- 
oa. And when the assessor dues find it, as 


cannot fail to find it in land and on fand,,. 


so immature is yet the prucess which inven- 
tories our vational wealth unat it makes no 
scriminatiou whatever between Jand and 
houses in their value. There is, therefore, 
me way of determining what the ground 
rent of the country is. Fur Massachusetts 
v. Carroli D, Wright has done it, but, so far 
asian jafurmed, “this is the only state in 
which it is done. Nevertheless, Professor 
Harris tinds that ground rent with us is nut 
enueruus, because he bas discovered that if we 
each bore cur share we would only pay $8 per 
annua. Through a computation of averages 
and percentages of propurtions and dispro: 
portions «f estimates, in. ther works a vast 
(process vi gucssug, we are asked tw believe 


A Sian 
4 one-vighteeuth the anaual product, 


than compensate for it.” 


ssume that 
sbeuest: or 
vir iually says: 
bear a a given rent i. 


rent is” 
Her ei 
Ben 


‘s ands still, and 


Of w eulth ure ex- 


11nS: that fand ste a 
» Harris's 
prevents the lund in the city from demauding 


‘more he its Sire then capital hand iabor do 
aud must: ‘suffer. There -is no siutts stien| 
Knowledge about the ferce of emonopoly. “It 
15 because we have 


exactions. _ Professur Harris. says: ‘It this 
hich we pay for ground rent, namely, 


be. regarded as: making any great difference 
in the wares of the poor, it is certtin: that a 
wzrain of Ubrift. or econsiny Will much mere 
“That sounds: like a 
fair statement, dues it not? «Let us analyze it. 
It pretends to state a faet, but itisas far 
from fact.as east is frum the west. It simply 
assumes What is not the case, namely, that 
the burden of rent and beneiit of tncume its 
equally distributed. Itis like saying 
siunce, this: “The world is all - “righit; and 1 
can prove it by a picture, and let this be the 
picture: ‘Here isa beautiful vatley weli stucked 
with berbaye and furnisued. with shade. 


How pleasantly and Wilh what security may > 


not the tittle lambs dispurt themselves there: 
in, and the placid cow. suckle her ealf, ana 
the tame fuw! build their nests. Bebuld -how 
sweet is this assurance that all the inhabitants 


of the valley shall find uourishinentb and. 


shade therein. The grass will (grow aud 
leaves which never fade wiil shelter: them 
from the sun and rain’” Here the picture 
buiider stops, satisiicd that he has. over- 
luoked nothing. But be has overlovked: an 
important ftact—thut all animals ure not 
tume. He has forgotten too mentivun the 
presence of tiger, and wolf, and bear, and 
bawk, and eagle. Nu buppy valley is with: 
out Llem, aad they 


secure, and the resuit is tbat inany lead a 
precarious existence. If the 
should comptain, would it alter Uie «situation 
tu show them a beautiful eviored chart. ex- 


hibiting the tstal acreaxe, and shuwing ‘Ubu 


the whole area was ample in AUS ability to 
feed and house them! 


Professor Harris. says he has found the: 
‘In saying. this 
he has the ear of the sucial science. assucia-- 


cause ot Mr. George’s error. 
tion, a national orgamzution, Well, we shal 
all be giad—thuse of es who have: been mak- 
ing an assidicus study of the questian with a 
view to exposing Mr. George’s tadacy. I 
say now our opportunity has come—th: iL 
which we have been deiving for Protessur 
Harris bas found. Let us see what itis 1 
quote nuw Verbulitn trom his statement: 

li one goes curetully over the arguments of 
Mr. George in the first balf of his * Progress 
und Poverty,” he discuvers that there is noe 
account muae of the difference, bebween land 
used for agricuiture anu Jaud used for 
ing sites. Laud tor building purpeses is pre- 
vented from demanding hugh prices -by cam- 
petition with suburbuit agricultural 
The rapid trapsit of the raiiroad produces this 


cumpelillon, ulfering to the laburer iu ihe aity 


a cheap building lot carved vat uf a country 
farm, ina hea. ‘btu locality. Ou -the other 
band, capital ia the fourm of cheap traasperta- 
lion keeps duwn the price of farmuiy tand on 
ihe Alianlic cuast by bringing into Compe 
tion with it the border iauds of the west. My. 
Atkinsuyp has shown us that one day’s work of 
the eastern lavorer will pay for tbe tranuspor 
lution tram the far west of all the meat 
bread he cumsumes in one yeur.  Unuer this 
culpelition We fiud a general deciiue in the 
value of farms in the ulder sections of the 
United Siates, iu thuse localities removed at 
a distance of three iniles or more froma rail- 
ruad slalion. 
throat uf land pruperty, contrury to the 
theury of Mr. George, who suppyses that land 
has the advantaze over capitai and labor. 
Protessur Harris says Mr. Geurge makes 
ov account of difference between agricultural 


land and that used ier building sites. He is_ 


juuse here in his terminolugy. Every farin 
has a building sive. I suppose he means. be- 


tween agricultural and city land. Let us as-_ 


struggle pussibly contemplate buying. 


census that the three glements: 
Practi 


for Bim? 


mneney. | 


uWning one of them or renting one. 


vacant lots on 
fourth circle. 


the + 


never estimated it-before 
(| that Awe are just beginning to see iis shanieless - 
of the west,” 
statement: seems to change something, as you 
should | 


>for we 


such is the cause. 
‘transparent chat it dere 


lang 


cireuinscribe the spuce ine 
which the gentle animals can graze uud feel 


tume annals ; 


othe great) 


“Vears ago te the 
‘day, but the trath of history has not been 


busid-: 


lands. 


“One. 


oWus ‘a paradise. 


no such thing as a tramp in Concord. 
says we are 


aud | 


Capiial has its haud on the 


Why zhoutd Mr. George or any one 
Land in the 


sume it. 
else make such a discrimination? 


country is subject to the same law of rent. 


that pertains to city land. He is getting so 
close to the mountain called land that he 
only sees it in detail, He must look at all 
land. He istrying to show that -rent is not 
extortionate or excessive, because cheap 
land prevents valuable laud from bleeding 
the pour man. To dothat he must show that 
the poor man has access to cheap land. If the 
poor man has not access to cheap land, cheap 
lund falis outof the problem, and the pro- 
fessor’s argument falls to the ground. The 
laborer has not access’ to cheap land; there- 
fore cheup land dves not compete witb city 
land, as he asserts. That is my answer! 
Why does not cheap land not keep down 
prices of city land? Because it is but near 
enough. The laborer must live near his 
work. Let us see what the facts are. It is 
not unreasonable, is it, fur the laborer to 
eluim that he be not asked to walk more 


‘than two miles between his home and _ his 


work? ‘That meaus that he. shall only walk 
four miles daily. I ask does land in the 
suburbs compete with land in Boston to 
such an extent as to allow that laborer tc 
buy a fot for any such sum as the laborer is 
able to pay? I reply ovo, that it does not. 
The center of value of land in Boston 
is suy, at the state house. Now, draw 
circles about it, a balf mile between each 
circle. Ou the circumference of the fourth 
circle you will begin to find small building 
tuts which the luborer can after years of 
There 
be settles and trudges home wearily after a 
day’s work tu aveid car fare. He muy 
reach it at8p.m., and in order to get tu 
work must take bis breakfast at 5 a. m. 
‘ally then, What has Arlington or Med- 
ford or Somerville or Cambridge land done 
Professor Harris has furgotten two 
Must iinportant factors in his calculation, and 
Lbose ure ume and distance, for both mean 
If the workman limits his day te 
eight hours, sv that he may use two hours ip 
walking to and from his w ork, be is just Su 
tnuch the pourer. Le will pass a bundred 


vacant futS upon which he has conferred 


value, but ‘he wiay not even dure to think of 
Nu, the 
owners of these lots will presently buy mure 
“the circumference of the 
What happens! Here is A. B., 
ehanie of twenty ‘one, Who te-day is 
out to lay up money. Io ten years, 

bs “good duck. he proposes Lo lay up enough 
partial TA on one in the 


“Ten years 

Fees cout Feith ‘the mouey im bis 

gel. ‘his lot. What dues he tind A 

h, “seveuth, eighth circle. Before he 
ind | alot ‘Within bis. means he bas 
swalk = four or five. miles or 
his. wages by paying a rail- 
carry him and all he buys. 


But -a>minute’s: re- 
While he has been 
accumulating in value. 
Ww hei 


understand it. 
utd instr uct him. 
een 
Bs eapnents te suave. 


ud. has’ Silken up ‘all those in ‘tlie ueigch- 
yt -where the. first mechanic bought. 
oe end: speculater: has had forces Working 


‘ine bis favor. which A. B. bas not thought of. 


AL the emigration “from foreign eouncries 
applies itself to industry in Buston has 


Bea W vorking for the land-speculator’s benetit. 
‘Advo all population previously existing. 
-puur, soul, 


A. B., 
has himself been working to in- 
crease ihe Value of the land heid by the 
speculater for ten whole years. Professor 
s statement that Jend. in the suburbs 


high prices is seen to be unfounded. 


“On the other hand, capital in the form of 
cheap trauspertation ket ps down the price of 


farming laud on the Athiuutic coast by brine- 


ing-ainto compotion with it the border lands 
says Professor Harris. This 


Peo- 


will observe, und therein is its danger. 


ple who don’t think would read or ‘hear this, 
-and believe that sumehow the condition of all 


land is changed. “But you will see that it has 
not. The value of ail land remains as before. 

Allland is benefited by railways. [f eastern 
land is made povrer, as Professor Harris sa ys 


western land is made richer, a fact which 


he vmits to state. Yon see, statements like 


these ure designed to show that capital in the 


shupe of railways has got its band on the 
throat of land. Professor Harris says that 
This sort of reas ning is so 
ats itself. If capita! 
an the sbape of railways bas its hand on the 
throateal laud, how coines it that owning land 
ina wilderness makes you @ tnillionaire from 
the moment capital builds a railway throuph 
it? How comes it that every man owning 
g cither in the east or.in tbe west is usu- 
atly Willing to. paya bonus to mduce capital 
tu builda railway eentiguous to his land? It 
is with some sich argument as this that peuple 
who donot think are beguiled into nut read- 
ing Mr. Georre’s claims. 


Again, Prof essor Har ris says the production 
of the United States bas risen. to forty cents 
per day for each inhabitant from an average 


-of twenty-five ecnts per day in 1850. Fur. 


ther, he « eclares that euch person in a gain 
ful ebuild bon would be in reecipt of £94.50 
per month were the total annual pr palit 
divided among those in lucrative occupations. 
{r one hus the “Teisire for computations of this 


kind, ofcourse it may be considered an inno- 


cent pursnit, but.as tu any light which such 
calculations, sey on the neegs of society as 
awe daily see ott, Iam at‘a loss to know. 


~The pursuit of | see es scems to me to fead 


one-around ina vicicus circle which ignores 
fact of distribution. Professor 
Harris points -cut through the medium of 
these figures that the laborer of to-day is 
better off than the labourer of thirty-seven 
extent of fifteen cents per 


altered thereby. We may admit that the 


‘hiborer vets iton paper, but does he get it 


in-actuaticy? If the labourer of  to- ~day is 
wealthier to the extent of fifteen cents per 
diem than’he was in 1850, let me ask Profes- 
sor Harris and aay one else who believes in 
figures tu explain thisfact: Tu 1850 there was 
ne sucn thing known asatramp in the little 
town of Concord, where Llive. People there 
—inuny of thein—will join with Professor 
Barris in. thinking. our community an ideal 
Wi is almost a distinction to be a pauper 
in Coneord.. We have strictly an agricultural 
population. ~— Manufactures are. unknown ; 
there are, therefore, no interruptions to in- 
disirye A stiperticial view of things there 
night lexd ene to suppose that the world 
But let me ask Professor 
Harris tu explain this fact: - In 1850 there was 
He 
now fifteen cents richer every 
day than we were then. Now, I ask him to 
expliuo why. ia view of this increase of 
werulth, we fed and lodged last year in that 
I:ttle town no less than 1,117 tr amps? Human 
nature was the same in 1850 that it is in 1586, 
Was it not? He will certainly not claim that 
there has been a deterioration in virtue to the 
extent of forty per .cent in thirty-seven 
years. He must cither admit this or admit 
that, altho: gh weuith has increased, labour 
dves not share in the increase. 


Examining.all the elements w hich contribute 
to the probienn, Professur Harris auw exam- 


ok 
: 5 


ines different kinds of labor to see if one 


dves net burt another with this result. He 
says if some laborers get more than the aver- 
age of $34.80 per month, it 1s clear other labor- 
ers must get less Now, what bas this argu- 
ment got to do with it? Labor is labor, 
whether in one trade or another. If be admits 
that some labor suffers, then all labor suffers. 
He says that strikes in one trade agitation for 
higher pay devrives another trade (farming) 
from getting what is its due. One trade may 
raise its wages for a short time by agitation. 
How does that reduce the farm hand’s wages? 
He would have to admit that the effect of 
raising wages in manufacturing trades would 
also raise the wages of the laborer on land. 
Why? Because farm labor would seek higher 
pay by going into mills, making fewer labor- 
erscn farms, thus raising wages on farms. 
No, if farm labor suffers, as Professor Harris 
says it does, itis because strikes in bigher 
trades throw men out of employment. This 
makes the 1,117 tramps seen in Concord in iSS6. 
Some tramps want work and apply to the 
farmers for it. It is this which reduces the 
wage of farm tabor, The man who cannot find 
work in a woolen mill takes to milking cows 
and doing chores for his board. Professor 
Harris is wrong in supposiag that one branch 
of labour can lose or guin in wages without 
all other jJabor participating. 

He has attempted to show that if labor 
suffers it sulfers because one trade can rob 
another. Labor is like the human body. The 
body bas urgans; labor has functions. If the 
lungs exact more blood than their shure to 
feed them the cther organs will suffer, but 
only fora moment. In a healthy body the 
blood will flow to one organ in excess of that to 
another just lung enough to repair waste. 
When that is done it distributes itself equita- 
bly to all organs. If carpenters get higher 
wages for awhile, wages, being the bloud of 
trade, flow for a moment in excess to satisfy 
the disturbance made by striking carpenters. 
When the disturbance ends the bloud dis- 
tributes itself again to other trades or func- 
tions. If one function of trade could rob 
another, as Prvufessor Harris has tried to 
show, the functiun permanently robbed would 
die. The lungs, keeping up a chronic demand 
for more than their share of blood, and tak- 
ing it ull from one other organ, like the liver, 
for instance, the liver would die. Hence, if 


farm labor is permanently deprived of its. 


bloud, all farm labor would seek other employ- 
ment, and there would ensue the extinction of 
farm labor. 

Professor Harris considers the question-of 
thrift and economy. He says, ‘““While we see 
multitudes of individuals around us rise from 
poverty to affiuence by energy and economy 
practiced for twenty years, yet the great 
mass dues not practice economy, 
much energy.” To this I answer that. the 


mass of men do practice economy; Were it not. 


su, the race would be wiped out ina year. 
If the world stopped working, accumulated 
wealth would feed us, perhaps, not even so 
lonrasthat. By the economy of many bundred 
years, the race has stured up enough wealth 
to keep it alive, say, at the utmost, one year. 
If mankind were taken sick for one year, or 
even for only six months, the accu umulhitions 
of centuries would be wiped out. Have the 
mass of men been any too well fed or lodged 
in the past or present? Will Professor Harris 

ay that the mass of men have been prudizal? 

Iam afraid he has been locking at isolated 
eases of thriftlessness, and attaches it ‘to 
maukind. Economy has never made the mass 
of men rich, and never will doit. What little 
wealth has been accumulated has not. come 
from this. Luaber-saving machinery. tas 
brought it. 
vealed tousthrough the inventor. In other 
words, nature is begiuning to co-operate 
with man, relieving bim from the -neces- 
sity of mauual labor more and more. 
Now, if the powers of these inventions 
which are destined to enrich all men are. per- 
mitted free play on earth, all men will be the 
gainers. These powers are from God and he 
lends them to mun—not to one family like the 


Gouuids, who get @ monopoly on electricity,. 


nur to one family like the Vunderbits, who get 
amonoply on steam. Mark me well here. I 
donot say that the Goulds and Vanderbilts 
have not performed a useful function, so far, 
in the advancement of civilization. The de- 
sire for wealth is a legitimate desire; so leciti- 
mate is it that itis for that reason that we 
want more of it, but we insist. that the suurces 
of wealth shail not be locked up by a few in 
steam, in electricity, and inland. If the rich 
man Co operates W ilk all other men, then ia 
rich man-is blessed. If he dees not co-operat 
with all other men, then he is a adnate: 
Machinery. in the United States now does the 
work of two hundred and twenty millions.of 
hand workers. 
this? 


Again, Professor Harris says: “Free indi- 


viduality of labor cannot be secured in our 
modern society w ithout the principle of abso- 
lute pruperty in land.” 
like saying that a fisherman can have no indi 
viduality of labor unless he owns the ocean. 

If you walk down Gloucester streets I think 
that you will be convinced that laborers on 
the sea achieve a free individuality in their 
sphere of labor. Here isa city built up from 
labur on the sea. So free is the ocean that 
individuality of labor has an expansion no- 
where else seen. These tishermen, or sume of. 
them, actualiy went to sea because their indi- 
viduality of labor was crippled on the land. 

Professor Harris would escape a great deal of 
mystification if he would face the truth once 


for all, and that truth is this: Land is not 


property any more than the sea is property or 


than the clements of the atmosphere is prop: 


erty. 

Professor Harris says abolish free ownership 
and you abolish the expression of man’s inner- 
most inelination and proclivity to realize the 
useful and valuable. ‘The owner ef a lease- 
bold—a man who rents—will be careful if he 
builds, to study how to build, so that in case the 


iand passes away from bis possession he may . 


ret the most for his building. Hence he adopts 
a conventional style and. there is no self 
revelation in bis work.” Putting the thing 
into plain language, Professor Earris means 
this: That a man who only leases will 
always be afraid tu build as bis fancy dictates, 
for fear that in selling be may not get back 
all the money he lays out. Now, us you see, 
this looks very plausible. I suppuse there are 
more peuple who goto pieces on that rock 
than on any other rock which is laid in the 
path of the new theory. It is only because 
they do nut think. Task of Professur Harris 
how the position of the lease bolder is in any 
way changed from that of the land holder? 
The man who rents will bufld for his posterity 
just as the man builds to-day who owns the 
lind. As lease hulder his deed is not 
obliterated. He will deed and redeed, mort- 
gage and bequeath just as he does to-day. 
Save in theory he isas much the land owner 
as ever, because he owns the use of it, which 
is all he ever had the right to own. He can 
deed and mortgage the 1 use of it; he can will 
it away to his children. The only change is 
in his title. His title has been improved. He 
will obtain it now from the eccnsent of all 
men instead of from one or a few, as is now 
the case. 

Again Professor Harris says: “With private 
property in land there is secured a province 
within which the individual becomes sov- 
ereign.” 

Why is a man, I ask, more sovereign ona 
farm which he hasa deed of than he would 
be on a farm which he rents? 
get out of it, in any event, is the use ot it. 


but exerts. 
“up or what is called capital. 


show. 


‘But you cannot show it. 


Secrets of nature have. been re- 


truth with, and: when the 


‘more than. six. 


Do the poor reap the fruit of | 
~ 4 does not: 


how 
It seems to me that is 


only, “appears? 


. But 


-yaluc, then, of $50, 000 ia each lot 


have 


All that he caa_ 


1887. 


He already - pays rent to. the nation for the 
privilevre of using it. “That rent consistsin the 
tax now levied. ‘The situation will be in no_ 
way chunged. He will pay. a higher tax on 
his land and pay no tax on all other things on 
which he is now taxed. So, financially, be is 
just the same man. His tenure is unlimited 
now; it will be then, He can be just as sov- 
ereign as ever he was. 
where few ure s. vereign now, many will be 
sovereign in time to come. Again, says Pro- 
fessor Harris:. ‘When the individual obtains 
the perfect. sovereignty over his own land, 
then the will of the community does not share 
with him nor subordinate him any longer.” 
Professur Hurris actually advances this prop- 
osition as showing the beneficent effect. of 
private ownership in land. He is a most hu- 
mane man, a gentleman whom to know is. 
only to respect and to admire. In. his person 
he is as far from exhibiting this monstrous 
claim of what.I can only call selfishuess as.a 
man very well can be. But IT am answering 
him not in his private’ personal capacity, but 
asateacher. He says that as soon as a. inan 
becomes the absolute owner of land, then the 
community does. not. subordinate bim any 
longer, “but re-enforces his own will.” [t 
would have been absolutely impossible to have: 

picked words which could more clearly ex-. 
press the awful wrong of private ownership. 
inland. By them Professor Harris admits all 
which Henry George claims. | Professor 
Harris says) what? This. As. soon as 
& man ubsolutely owns land, 
that mement the community does not. share | 
with him or subordinate him... Now, if) this is: 
so, With these words Professor. Harris: has, 
unknown to himself, pulled down. the whole 
fabric of that institution waich we call. -abso- 
lute ownership of land. If there is any insti- 
tution in America which prevents a man from 
shariug in the interest of- the whole curnmuai- 
ty and relicves a man from being suburdiaate 
to it, then that institution is a menuce to the 
stability of the government, and must go.: 
Professor Harris virtually says. that under 
private ownership the community re-enforces 
the will of the man w ho: alienates the public 
domain. That isso. We have done that, but 
no one will be blind enough to suppose that 
we are going to’ continue to do it. No, we 
decline hereafter to re-enforce the. will of the 
man whom Professor Harris says does not 


share in the commun interest, ‘and is noe 
subordinate to it. 


Now. we come down: to what ‘is called un- 
earned increment.”. If. you own... property 
which has.a value. beyond what it took to 


-produce it, that value is what is called un- 
earned increment. 2It is a vulue conferred 


upon it, not by the labor which creates it, but. 
by something else. ; 
which has. gone into matter. It is labor stored 
Capital and 
labor are the same thing in this sense. The 
same may be said of a coat or a steamboat 
or any product of- labor.. If you could. 
show that these. articles could: perma- 
nentiy. retain some. value bevond what 
it costs to produce | them. by labor, you could 
that there is permanently attached ' 
to them w hat is called unearned. increment. | 
Some - one will say 
to. manufacture a coat, but it sells” 


forse: Ww hat is that added dollar? The an-. 


-swer is plain—it is still a part of the cost of: 
producing the coat.» The -retai 
-bor is paid. by ip in. bringing it. 


c lothier’s la- 
the back of: 
the extent. of $1 is: 


the wearer... Labor ° to 


added in manuf acturing the coat Tf through 


a scarcity of coats, a high value is given 
them, if can be but temporary. Coats. will 
quickly be made, and the value above. their: 
labor. value will. disappear. | 
crement isa monopoly ¥ value. 
to which unearned increment ‘can ‘perma- 
nently attach is a monopoly. - 
be produced: by labor, and it tueis a mo: 
nopoly value. The value of the coat ‘ 
it is, in. fact, conerete abort The value 
of the ] and is net itsell; it. is only'in the de- 
mand for-its use, and as) ‘the everlasting 
gospel which 5 weare | 0. ni¢ht- to. affirm. 
Do. not be fooled definitions. ‘Definitions 
are only the. scaffold. we use to--reach the 
seaffold: assumes to 
tellus: that i ib 1S. the. baile ing, then we laugh 
at, it. ie 

A coat: itself. As ° Galug “The land iteelt: is 
not value. The coat is value itselt. Why? 
Because itis labor itself—labor stored up. 
You convert it into labor again when you pay 
aman with it for two days? digging. Then 
the labor stured up in the coat: has assumed a 
new form, in a well, for example. Why. is 
land itseif not value? Give the laborer: who 


dias a ‘deed tocsix. dollars’. worth: of: land to 
compensate: ‘him, 


what happens? - Don't ‘you 
see that in doing. that you are paying him 
“dollars? The* transaction 
with the. sum. of six 
dollars. That six dollars’ worth of land: 
is capable. of producing, © heavens kuows. 
many. thousands | of dollars. Under 
it he. may tind a. gold’ mine, a spout: 
ing well of cil or. tons of ccal. So we 


cend. 


see that the coat is value itself and land is 


not value itself, but only the. source of value. 
It appears that. six: dollars worth’ of. coat is 
the same as six doliars worth of. land. But it 
Never for. ret. ‘that. “When 
you pay.a man with a coat; the transaction, 
ends. there: no one -is. hurt, it is an exchange 
of labor. But give a manian absolute’ deed of. 


‘land and you are robbing God.and man both. 


There is no value unearned attaching to labor. 
talue _unear ned attaches to. land. 


cive itself no value. Land only 
able when man. is. AS 
and. builds ¢ on. it and) 


comes val: 


arev irvin soils ! 
them and” raalkes then: euch 
How came this value? The land C id not exert 
itself, oeither did “A. B: on the land. : 
value was. conferred by: the work of every. 
one living in the city. Take away the city. 
and A. B.'s hundred lots have no Lue. This 
called un- 
earned increment. Now; Professor Harris 
says to coufiscate what is called the. unei arned 
increment, the reward of good luc and s Saga- 
cious outlay of labor and capital, is to kill the 
goose thatlays the golden OSes His simile is 
a delusive one. The. goose “which laid: the. 
golden egg we do not kill because the. coo 
exerted itself to lay that ees. The land did 
not exert jtself to. make. its: unearned, inere- 
ment. Lf the land eould exert. itself like the: 
guoze then his simile would be upt, but it.can- 
not. Ii the goose cluimed: eges which other’ 
fowls had laid, as. the absolute: landholders. 
claim avalue for their la und which other men. 
‘made, | then we contiscate the eggs and 
the value. The only gcose who will suffer is. 
the man who thinks he can apprupriate the 
ergs which ‘he hus had no hand*in prouueins: 


Waves nnd Cost of Living in Toronto. 
Toronto.Globe. 


One of the most valuable of all tke. Cana- 
dian official repurts is the report of. the Onta- 
rio bureau of industries on labor, wages. and: 
the cost of living-in this province. Much labor 
and great care are expended in. its prepara-. 
tion, and the fieures are as accurate and 
trustworthy as such figures cau possibly: be. 
The report of 1s8sa has just been received. 
We are sorry to learn from it: that the condi- 
tion of the wage. earners has not. much im- 
proved, and. that while the cost of living bas 
increased there has been no pr oportionate in-. 
crease of wages. Indeed, m } the | Wages of 


tad 


The truth is that 


days’ work was 263:17 in’ 19S4 “and 2 
1886; the average rate of wages of all ‘classes 


“test of the cOuBErS’S | pros 


“from 


; creased to 


‘being: very economical 


A house is simply labor 


-Unearned in- 


The only thing. i 
very. 


: mental 
Land cannot. 


~The | 
‘land: cannot exert. itself, conse uently can 


The’ 


‘ Brodie TOT, 
ship. beneticial t 


L ty 
ward tendency for sume years past - This t 
attributed to the low price of agricultura 
produce and to the increasing applica ution of. 
-labor saving machinery, and “especially of the 
self binder, “to the wperations. of the farm, 
Except ina very few districts the supply of. 
‘labor of. this. class was. abundant, even 
harvest time. 

_ There was uo material change i in: . the: condi- 
tion of the wage-earners of “the cities and 
towns, and such slight change as did take. 
place was not for the better. on the whcle 

The total number of returns obtained was 37S, 
and the total number of employes whusae 
condition. these describe was 19,256... The 
average wages of all these in- the month of 
October, according to the reports of employ- 
ers, was, for. mates over 16,. $8.99 per week, 
The average in S85. was 39. 13. 
over 16. $4.48: in 1885. it: was S437. 
all the cities and towns together-the av 
of hours of work per week were 59:10 in 18: 
and 58:13 in 18s6 the averare number - of 
270241 in: 


Was $372.29 in TsS4 and $381.83 in 18S6; the’ 
avernite: cost of livine for each family was 
$234.47 in ISH and. $350.; 36 in ISS6; and the 
average surplus or savings was S48. $4 in. 1384 


, and $438.45.i0 LSS6. 


The amount which a pradeat: ‘careful man 
of- family can save out of his earnings, after. 
meetiuy ail necessary expenses, is the best. _ 
erity and: of the - 
people's condition... The report deals with 
this matter. very carefully. ut is to be pre- 
sumed that those who furnish the data from. 

rt is compiled possess 


thaa average ee inte eens and thrif’ 


yo can, | 


take care that. no 


“misspent;: 2,654 pers se 
cities and towns na cay abo 
‘vate savings of all the: di 
$130, 050. 


depending on “thee aved any bing, 
theuch in. 

come extent ‘by ‘the e 

their wives and. children... There: wer 
men. of family whose 

the cost of living,.and 3 

less than the cost of living, the ‘defic 

was large, in some cases averaging S6U.36 


Those who were su fortunate. as to- hay oD 


most constant employment, and. ¥ 
lies were small, were able to’ save 
Even i 


‘ip, avery moderate i 


ace and comforts, to. ebich all may 


tee tes ‘must “dei 


families aot only: ae 2 
SOst mouey 


; but. even sume of, the at 


‘The following extract from 


the! Rev. 


: sdevution fof every 


-Here’ the moveme 


relicious enthusiasm 
‘The ae of faitl 


and 
an. -audience~ of: 


ine this oeent 
op heats the ae 


bres uk CUE into. e 
“and voices of jo 
with cheer on che 


God, certainly mak 


our blessed Lord's 


ness oer crielty 6 of t 


name. AS a priest 


iv happens, as last 
that workingnien in convent 


each mention of the. 
with wildest. enthi 
it crt tainly behos 


common. een h 


abe love the chur, 


ane s Wellare. 
Chicaco Herald. : 


seen Such’ 
welfare of the peopl 


to a certain extenta t 


the alien is imper 
pcquaintay e@ wit th 


one ‘desis ie 


object of the lan 
can, of ‘the tenant. 
during, the: 


ae Hi rare inst ‘ances, SEE 
be held for the. Eero 


Morally: speaking, 


granted itis of nece s 


to all with «whom | 
be- any. subject of 


neve 


hich @ land. cor 
to.obtain legal yn 


“and to hold: ‘them 


around its tery 


te 
lands in market, a 
so created, to reap the ac 
the energy. and tidus 


of atte 


‘The sume poe pohtey 


blesak: exclusion of the 


| What the “ Evening: 


Post’? 


Nashville American, Quoted, in E 
Te: Adeury George’ S theor 


pole to have § 
will ye git it; 
havea bis society, 
vide all the mune 


tween all the peopte. | 


for us. “And whin ve ES 


keep yersel! drunk 
the Tmuney’s: gone? 
sume, me darlin a 


Pat, whavll you. d 
Pat,. scratching 
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THE VIRTUES OF MR 
JAMES GRAY. 


Less than twenty years ago a young 
arness maker and saddler named James 
Gray was working at low wages at his 


fade in the East End of London. To-day 
he is living in the West End, secure in a 


competency, leading the life of a quiet 
club man and church member, and appar- 
ently oblivious of the fact that he ever did 
a@ hard day's work in his life. He is an 
honest man—he never illegally appro- 


priated a dollar belonging to any one else; 


hie has the reputation of having once been 
enterprising—he struck out for himself 


early in life, and gained a fortune as a 


consequence; he was industrious when it 
wus necessary to be so—he could never 
have made his first business venture but 


— throuch the fruits of his own toil. In his 
- ghy way, when drawn out of his shell by 
gn acquaintance, he likes to say that he 


owes his fortune to the possession of busi- 
Though 


in all his life his bosom never swelled with 
emotion—his heart is too small to drive 
any considerable wave of warm blood 
through his frame—his pulse does throb 
comfortably when he reficcts that his own 
Jabor and thrift have drawn him out of 
the quicksands of life in that borderland 
of pauperism, Stepney, and put him on 
firm social ground in semi-aristocratic Ty- 


burn. an 
_. Gray had but two sources of solicitude 


gu his eariier days—first, he feared to be- 
@omea pauper in this life; second, he 


“feared to become a tortured soul in the 


hereafter. The first fear his bank account 
hhas dismissed; the second is nowadays 
dormant, because he beiieves he has lived 
up to the injunctions of his church, which 
instruct him not to do many things, and, 
happily, being of a negative character, 
there is much that he has never done. 
Indeed, at times he finds himself mistily 
contemplating eternal judgment with the 
feeling that he has done as nearly nothing 
as Jay in human capacity. 

James Gray has very little imaginative 
pover; his mental views do not bring up 


before him much of anything disconnected 
vith his own experience. 


When he re- 
ceives a new ide, which is but seldom, he 


gpssociutes it with one or other of the 


events of his past life. He is himself the 
center of a sphere that has the diameter of 
aanustard seed. He has been an actor in 
ut few events out of the ordinary, and 
thus it is he is forever directing his mental 
vision to perhaps half a dozen scenes. He 
is surprised and pleased with himself every 
time he reviews these few mental pictures 
—it isso strange that he, cautious James 
Gray, was ever concerned in them at all, 
and, as lie is the ceziral figure of them, in 


~ his own eyes he takes on more the color of 


@ bere as time moves on. 
Weill, so it is. James Grav is “fixed” 


for life—his money provides ‘him bodily 


coufort, and all his faculties are fully oc- 


-eupied in arranging the iittle details of his 
daily life and in putting himself at peace 


with himself prospectively aad retro- 


“spectively. 


Now, I will tell you the few events in 
the life of Janies Gray on which his 
memory dwells so frequently and pleas- 
antly. One dev, soon after he had served 
out his apprenticeship, work was slack 


and he walked a long way through the 


streets of London. He wandered to the 
westward through Whitechapel road and 


. Fenchurch street, and, keeping on in the 
broad ways, at last found himself in Fleet 
_- ptreet looking at the great shops. <As he 


passed along, stopping to gaze idly into 


a sone show window and then another, he 
happened to look into one in which 


American goods were displayed. Inside 


the shop he could see a crowd of people 


looking at articles arranged apparently 
for purposes of exhibition rather than sale. 
Gray entered the place with some other 


“people, carried with the current of the 


crowd quite as much as directed by his own 
will. The exhibit drew forth expressions 
of admiration from many of the visitors, 
but Gray did not know enouzh about stones 
or grasses, or grains, or furs, to give any 
opinion. He looked owlishly sober, not 
because he deemed it wise to do so, but for 
the reason that he lad no thoughts at all, 
except a slight fear that he might be put 
out of the room into the street. A big 
stuffed animal labeled “grizzly bear” was 


dn the display, and Gray stolidly gazed at 
it for along while. He did think a little 


bit then. He thought that the bear when 


alive had been big enough to eat him up, 


and he put his fingers on its skin to see 


~ what kind of leather it would make, An 


attendant said ‘hands off,” and Gray put 
his hands in his pockets and began _think- 
ing nothing again. The stuffed bear was 
‘dying on a rough wooden box, in which it 
had been packed. Part of a newspaper 
had been pasted on that side of the box 
that faced Gray. For awhile the crowd 
prevented him from making his way off, 


and his idle vision fell on the bit of news- 


paper. He could read easy reading in 
print, and fate directed his eves toa column 
of “sized up” paragraphs. Fate further 
Jet him read a certain paragraph midway 


. inthe column. The contents of that para- 
graph made his heart beat several times 


quickly in succession, which of itself was 


-@n extraordmary event with him. This 


‘was what he read: 
There is a great scarcity of saddlers in 


-. this city. Brown & McKisson, the enterpris- 
‘ing proprietors of the Elephant corral sad- 
_ @lery and leather emporium, could give 
Steady work to three more men, and Quirk & 
“Biebble are obliged to reject some of the 


Suap jobs from the New Mexican mule trains. 


_Saddlers may depend upon making $5 a day 
. an Denver. 
__ Probably James Gray had more thoughts 


n the next five minutes than ever in his 
ife, before and since. Saddlers scarce? 
Tisink of it, with hundreds of them idle or 


nly half employed in London. Wages $35 


adav? What did $ mean? It must be 
more than a shilling, surely, for saddlers 
in overcrowded London made nearly 5s. a 
day. He had once known the value of a 

» but he could not now remember it. But 

ddlers were scarce somewhere. That 
Was the point. If he could go to the place 
Wheye. that re paper was printed he 


die, Ge read the paragraph | 


again. Some of it was Greek to him. 
“Elephant corral,” ‘snap job,” ‘‘“Mexican 
mule trains.” But—saddlers were scarce. 
He understood that. 

Gray now summoned up courage and 
asked a question. He went humbly to the 
man who had spoken to him sharply for 
putting his fingers on the bear, begged his 
pardon for speaking to him at all, and said: 

“*’Ow much money, sir, is a big S with 
two strokes down it, sir?” 

“Eh?” 

“Why, sir, ’ere’s a paper wot says a 
saddler can make five somethings a day 
somewher-s.” 

“Qh! a saddler can make five dollars a 
day in Denver, I guess.” 

*‘Yessur: ’ow much is five dollars, sir? I 
furgit, sir.” 

“Well, it’s just about a pound sterling.” 

Something seemed to strike James Gray 
so that it deprived him of his wind. Six 
pounds a week! Bountiful heaven! 

The man whom he had spoken with 
took interest enough in him to wait for 
further questions. Denver, he informed 
Gray, was in Colorado. No, Colorado was 
not in Brazil. It was in the states, and 
the people there spoke English, not just 
as Gray did, but well enough to make him 
understand. There was no grave danger 
in Denver from the red Indians. The man 
then wrote directions on a slip of paper 
how to get to Denver, and tore the bit of 
newspaper off the bear’s box and handed 
both to Gray. 

For Gray had still been having another 
thought. Mighthe not go to the place 
where saddlers were scarce and he could 
make five somethings a day that would 
be six pounds a week? He walked home- 
ward rapidly, for him—he managed to 
keep up with the east bound sidewalk pro- 
cession. 

The question whether he would not go 
to that far away place burdened his mind 
for three long months. He spoiled more 
material in that period than usual, which 
is a good deal to say, as he was a botch 
workman. He really had not much to 
consider in working out a determination to 
leave London. No one was dependent 
upon him, he had £20 in the savings funds, 
and no one cared a farthing whether he 
went, nor whither. The only person in 
London who would experience the slight- 
est emotion at his departure would be the 
man who would inherit his bench in the 
shop. Yet the disposer of the fate of em- 
pires never travailed with problems of 
state in greater perplexity than did James 
Gray with the question whether he should 
throw up his job and goto Denver. The 
first half of the question was at last set- 
tled by an agency beyond his will. His 
employer walked along back of his horse 
one day and saw that Gray had spoiled 
more work than his day’s labor would pay 
for. The ‘‘master,” wrathy and regard- 
less of the fortnight’s warning act, seized 
hold of Gray and threw him out on the 
sidewalk. As he landed witha bump on 
the pavement he decided to go to Denver. 

Soon after he went to Liverpool booked 
third class; he crossed the Atlantic 
ticketed steerage; he traveled to Cheyenne 
at immigrant rates; he sneaked to Denver 
along witl what in their strange jargon 
the rough drivers termed a “bull” train. 
His long journey was made on less than 
a hundred dollars. 

The very morning that the ox-train 
wound its way up along the South Platte 
river and into Blake street, Denver, Gray, 
providing himself with the newspaper slip 
that had been taken from the bear’s box, 
sought out the Elephant corral. There he 
rapped at the stable office door, where he 
stood, hatin hand, and inquired for the 
Brown & McKisson saddlervy. 

‘What do you want to know for?” said a 
man, a prosperous looking westerner, 
standing in the office. 

“Hi want work, sir.” 

“What kind of work?” 

“H’im a saddler, sir.” 

“How much a week do you want?” 

Gray wondered why the man asked, but 
he did not have spunk enough to say so. 
He answered: 

“Twenty dollars, sir.” 

He thought saddlers might have become 
plenty in the past few months, 

“Well,” was the answer, “you come 
along and Ill try you.” 

They were about to start away when 
another man in the office spoke up. 

*“‘Hold on,” he said to the first man. 
“You don’t get this saddler so cheap. Do 
you know your business, Johnny Bull?” 

*‘Passably well, sir.” 

“Well, Pl give you twenty-five a week. 
Come witb me.” 

**You can’t take him from me,” said the 
first man. ‘He’s a beauty; he comes 
high; but I must have him. Look here, 
Johnny, I'll give you thirty dollars a week 
and take you pig in a poke.” 

“Oh, you may corral him for a maver- 
ick,” said the other man. 

His new employer conducted Gray to a 
small saddlery near by, and that afternoon 
saw him astride a shop horse and pulling 
away at saddler’s threads, 

On the Saturday cf his first full week 
James Gray drew in wages three times as 
much as any week had ever yielded him 
before. As he looked at his money, he 
felt that he, Gray, meritorious Gray, was 
realizingon his industry and enterprise, 
and he thought of the poor, inferior fel- 
lows he had left in London earning Jess 
than ten dollars a week—those men who 
had not the daring to throw up a job, and 
come to America. 

Gray’s self-approbation, however, was 
not permitted to develop unobstructedly. 
His employer, with western freedom, 
abundantly criticised his work. He called 
him sarcastically an artist, a prince among 
horse tailors, a toe-fingered seainstress, 
and many other unflattering names; but, 
as saddlers were still scarce, Gray was re- 
tained at work. 

Gray took his London habits with him 
to Denver and stuck to them there. His 
board was the cheapest he could find. He 
wore his coarse English working clothes, 
except on Sundays. He kept his own 
company. His only recreation was a 
walk every evening out across the Lari- 
mer street bridge over Cherry creek to 
West Denver, where there was a brewery. 
There he sat and watched the Germans 
drink and dance. When people made up 
to him he talked a little through fear of 
being thought unsociable, but he never 


followed up any acquaintauceship. Ip the 


shop the three or four other saddlers soon 
learned to leave him to himself. They 
said there was no blood or ‘‘music” in him, 


‘that he was sole leather clean through, 


head and all. One day when two of them 
were admiring the magnificence of the 
great snowy range of the Rockies as seen 
from Denver, one of them asked Gray 
what he thought of it. He said: ‘Why, 
there isa deal of snow on the mountains, 
sure enough, sir.” He was made the butt 
of the trade. He was derisively known as 
“Tugs,” the shop name for heavy traces, 
the of thickest leather being used in them. 

But Gray was not to be hurt by raillery. 
He knew what it was to suffer from hun- 
ger and kicks, and mere words gave him 
no pain. He worked along steadily in his 
blundering way. What he lacked in skill 
he largely made up by a dog like faithful- 
ness, being ever ready to take hold of any 
kind of work at anytime. “Snap” jobs 
for the wagon trains sometimes kept him 
at work right along for twenty-four hours. 
The other men would not work so hard as 
that. They were independent. They 
looked on Gray as the product of condi- 
tions which they could not imagine would 
ever affect them. They tricd to get out of 
him his views of the world, his notions 
about the right or wrong of things social 
and political. His opinions were few and 
befogged in conservatism. He said he 
had been taught by his catechism that he 
must be contented in that condition of life 
in which divine providence kad placed 
him; that he ought always to be respect- 
ful to his master and thankful to him for 
providing work. He believed that if he 
offended the law, punishment would surely 
reach him; that the nobility and gentry 
were his betters, of course, and that he 
was nothing but a common workingman, 
and at home he had no business to pre- 
sume to think of laws or rights, or any- 
thing of that kind, which im the old 
country was all settled by the magistrates 
and folks of the higher quality. 

When Gray had been in Denver a year 
the care of his savings grew oppressive to 
him. He had put away almost a thousand 
dollars. He did not like to trust the banks. 
He was afraid to carry the money on his 
person. Whuile he was in a state of obfus- 
cation over this matter, his employer asked 
him one day if he had any money. Gray 
told him how much he had. 

“Is that so?” said Brown. “It is nearly 
as muchas I have myself. You feilows 
keep me poor paying you such big wages. 
Wait till the railroad gets here and I'll bet 
that wages tumble.” 

“Why, sir?’ said Gray, not prompted by 
curiosity, but for something to say. 

“Tramp jours always follow the railroad. 
There’ll be a pressure of population on your 
job then, Tugsy. But, say, [ want to raise 
some cash. You know those open blocks 
along by Lawrence and H streets, over near 
the Cathohe church I own them. Tl 
sell them to you for a thousand dollars, 
Look at them and tell me what you think 
of it.” 


going a little distance south instead of to 
the brewery. He stvod at the intersection 
of two streets and Jooked around ‘at the 
four squared off open spaces about him. 
Walks, each tormed of a single plank, had 
been laid down around them. There was 
no structure upon the lots. For that mat- 
ter, nearly ali the luts thereabout were 
open, 

Gray thought if he bought the four 
open blocks that uo robber could carry 
them off, as mght be done with his pocket 
book. The bank might burst, too, if his 
money were In the lots, and he need not 
care. The land would draw no interest, 
but people said that after the railroad 
came it would be worth more money. 
Gray could not see what the railroad had 
to do with building lots, but he liked the 
thought that they could not be carried 
off. He could not tell, however, what de- 
cision he might arrive at. In truth, Gray 
only arrived at decisions on compulsion. 

The next day employer Brown said 
to workman Gray that he was “busted.” 
He had no money, and McKisson, his 
partner, never had had any. He would 
now sell the lots surely to somebody, and 
he must sell the shop for a song. Gray 
took a day off, sought out a lawyer who 
could tell him how, why and whether Brown 
owned the lots, and give him as buyer a 
piece of paper when he paid the thousand 
dollars which would define his right: to 
them. He and Brown then met at the 
lawyer's office, and Gray took some certi- 
ficates from the side of his boot leg, where 
he had sewed them up, which showed that 
he had deposited six hundred dollars in 
two banks, and then he drew four hundred 
in bills from a calfskin belt which he had 
made and wore around his waist. The 
Wealth was passed over to Brown. Some 
papers were transferred in turn to Gray, 
which the lawyer said stood for the lots. 
The lawyer walked outside his office with 
Gray and asked him for fifty dollars fee, 
and Gray promised to pay it when he 
earned it. Then the man of law re-entered 
his office, and took a commission of fifty 
doliars from Brown for having negotiated 
the sale of his lots. 

Brown saw Gray again during the day, 
and endeavored to sell him the shop, but 
Gray had no money, and refused to be en- 
terprising enough to borrow on his lots. 
That night Brown, unexpectedly to his 
creditors, departed from Denver. -The day 
following a swarm of them pounced upon 
his possessions, and in a week every article 
in the shop had been auctioned off. Gray 
was thus out of a job, and he found on 
looking around that work was rather dull. 
His lawyer told him that Brown's creditors 
were after the Jots, but that he would un- 
dertake to defend all suits brought if Gray 
would give him half their value and some 
cash. Poor Gray almost wished he had 
never strayed away from Stepney. 

But he managed in a little while to find 
work that brought him in about twenty dol- 
lars a week. For more than a year he 
stitched away, paving his landlady and his 
lawyer about all he made, The suits were 
ended by that time and his lawyer told him 
henow owned the undisputed title to but one 
oi the four blocks. The law had somehow 
taken from him the other three. Gray 
calculated awhile and made it out that 
the fourth of 1,000 was 250, but he 
thought that his remaining lots ought to 
be worth a little more than $250. The 
railroad had come to town and he had 
heard people talk of ground getting scarce 


and increasing in price. He had imbibed 
a distrust of his lawyer and he had almost 
made up his mind to try to find out what 
his lots were worth from some cre else, 
when one evening after work as he was 
walking around his vacant block and 
wondering how it was that the other three 
had come to get away from him he over- 
heard two dressy men talking about real 
estate. 

‘Now, these blocks here,” said one, ‘‘are 
bound to be right in the heart of the com- 
ing city. I would not sell them to-day if I 
owned them for two thousand dollars 
apiece. There is no telling what they will 
be worth in five years.” 

“Let us find out who owns them,” said 
the other, “buy them and hold them on 
spec.” 

A few days later one of these two men 
called at the shop where Gray was work- 
ing, and presenting his card, which showed 
him to be a real estate agent, tailed about 
buying Gray’s vacant block. He cJered 
a thousand dollars for it. Gray had grown 
wondrous wise somehow, and answered 
that he hardly thought he would sell. He 
had decided to settie in Denver and would 
help build up the city by remaining a land 
holder. 

Gray did stay in Denver for five years 
longer. And Denver real estate went up 
by leaps and bounds. Leadvilie’s mines 
poured wealth inte Denver that stuck to 
real estate. While an army of builders 
were extending the city as if by magic, 
there were many people who wondered 
that a certain block near the heart of the 
business district was covered with shan- 
ties. It was Gray’s block. He had leased 
the ground to people whose trade could 
be conducted in the shanties. But at the 
expiration of their leases they could not 
afford to maintain their business with the 
higher rents he charged. Gray would not 
sell. His rents had paid his taxes and 
assessments and a good deal over. He 
would hold on, he thought, and Jease 
again. He did so. Fine brick rows of 
business houses went up on his block, and 
they yielded him the income of a 
man of wealth. It was then he quit 
working at the bench and decided to live 
in England. His virtues had realized a 
fortune. He traveled homeward in Pull- 
man cars and as a saloon passenger in a 
fine steamship. 

Thus it is that Gray has a very fair 
establishment in Tyburn, is a mem- 
ber of a club that needs his subscrip- 
tions, is a respectable pew holder in a 
church whose rector speaks of him as an 
example of unpretentious merit to ambi- 
tious young men, and he is enabled bung- 
lingly to tell stories about his career—of the 
time when employers bid against each 
other for the boon of his work, he was 
such an expert; of his business foresight 
when he, as a member of the Denver real 
estate exchange, provided a necessary ele- 
ment for its future population; of his. tire- 
less assistance in building up one of the 
most beautiful cities in the states: of Ins 
now reaping the rewards of the labor of 
his earlier years, living on the income of 
the wealth he then accumulated. 

No sentiment connects James Gray with 
the scenes of his youth around Stepney 
and Wapping. He never goes to the East 
End to look at the old shop or to treat the 
old boys. 
with such vulgar things. He 1s not very 
tolerant with the non-successful. Why 
cannot they do as he has done, display en- 
terprise, courage, foresight, intelligence— 
in brief, the business virtues—and leave 
poverty behind them? 

HaGAaNn DWEN. 


Making Headway Faster than Any Other 
Principle for which Auy Party is Cone 
tending. 

Sonora, Cal., Union Democrat. 

From every state and territory come reports 
of recruits to the ranks of the “new crusade.” 
THE STANDARD, George’s eight page weekly 
paper, published in New York and devoted to 
the new movement, is well edited and well 
printed, readable and instructive, has now a 
circulation throughout the entire land, as well 
as Europe, and is an established and growing 
power. Those who seek to ridicule the 
“George movement,” or to jeer at the leaders 
of that movement, either do not know any- 
thing about it, or do not reaiize how far along 
that movement is. While the newspapers—or 
some of them—are sneering because of thet 
inability to answer the principle of the single 
tax upon the rental valuations of land—which 
is the main piank in the platform of the George 
party—it is making headway faster than any 
other principle for which any party is eon- 
tending. The limit of this article will not 

ermit anything like a discussion of the plat. 

orm of the united Jabor party of New York, 
which is the platform of the George party, or 
the ‘‘anti-poverty” party, as it is called for 
lack of a better name. But the cardina! prin 
ciple of that platform may be mentioned. 
homas Jefferson—whose figure looms up 

in our history above all its types and times as 
the incarnation of genuine demecracy, said 
“The land belongs in usufruct to the living.” 
We know of no better illustration of bis 
meaning than may be found in the law of the 
use of water as it has developed under the 
decisions of the supreine court of California. 
Through all these decisions one central tine of 
policy has been maintained, and aleng that 
line rights have been adjudicated; it is that 
the one indispensable test of title must be the 
user for a beneficent purpose. The Cahfornia 
speculator can no mure lock up her waters 
and huld them for speculative purposes, with- 
out employtng them ta some useful purpose, 
than he can mold the atmosphere into blocks 
and peddle them out to his smothering 
fellow men. Applying this _ principle 
to the other natural clement—the earth 
—George says, with Jefferson, “The 
land belongs in usufruct to the living.” 
But it is fenced up by the comparatively few. 
And to the monopolization of earth's broad 
acres may be directly or indirectly traced 
many of the evils incident to our ponies SYys- 
tem. As a first step toward the just and 
natural proprietorship of the earth, abolish 
every form of taxation upon industry, take 
off every burden from individual energy and 
enterprise—untramme! production, distribu- 
tion, traffic. Raise the necessary revenues of 
government and state—not from the produc- 
tions of men’s brains and muscles--the products 
of industry—but from the rental values of 
land alone. This reform in taxation is the big 
plank in the Syracuse platform. 

Lockouts — strikes — boycotts—are wrong 
and productive of nothing but disaster. If 
the inequalities and evils of our system of 
things did not provoke men beyond endur- 
ance there would be no excuse for the man or 
set of men who would dictate the wages for 
which a man may work or which a man may 
pay. And even as it is, such attempted dic- 
tation is not only ineffective in the jong run, 
but of evil result. That the system of things 
which makes such things possible may be so 
modified that they sbali be impossible or 
Without excuse is the aim of the George 
party, and such a purpose wouid seem to 
Strike responsive chords in the breast of every 
true American. 

The object of government—if it has an ob- 
ject which makes its maintenance worth its 
cost—is to give to every individual the ut- 
most possible opr -t' ity to use his energies, 
abilities, facuities as ke may please, with:ut 


He 1s pleased not to be botheved. 
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supervision, control or unjust. Giscrimination, 
so long as by such use he does not iiringe 
upon the same right of his fellow man. This 
1s the “theory” of Henry George, and all of it. 


Well, If You Want the Telegraph System 
Nationalized Vote the United Labor 
Party Into Power. 

Reai Estate Record and Guide. 

Jay Gould is at last supreme in telegraph 
matters. He has added the Baltimore-and 
Ohio system to that of Western Union, and it 
is Weli known that the remaining lund lines 
as Well as the commercial cable will soon. be- 
Jong to the companies he represents and con- 
trols. 

Let us try and realize the position Mr. Jay. 
Gould occupies toward the comnunity.. He 
is practically the owner of the most indispen- 
sable agent of modern commerce. His hire- 
lings have an exclusive monopoly of all the 
news of the world. The market quotationsof 
allthe exchanges must come through them, 
They are in possession of all business: secrets. 
and of every telegraph message between pri- 
vate persons. Mr Gould has it ia lis) power 
to misquote the price of stocks, grain, pro- 
Visions, cotton, petroleum —everything, in 
short, dealt inon the great trading: marts: of 
the world He can make a fortude every 
day, if be so wills it, with snpumty, for he 
could easily throw the respeasibility: of the: 
faise report vn a drunkea or dishenest: em- 
ploye. vas asa 


This power over prices, this control of. the - 


entire telegraphic system of the > country, 

would not -be tolerated by any nation’ -on 

earth for twenty four hours, except alupe the® 
United States. Our people have su far. made’ 
no protest azainst thus handine over the) en-. 
tire telegraphic service of the country tu. the 
eoutro! of one man, and he one of ‘the must 

objectionable personalities that has appeared - 
in modern times. There need be no doubt as 

to the completeness of Mr. Gould’s ownership. 
of the telegraphic systetas. There is not eny, 

the slightest, probability of our ever seeing an- 

other opposition-to Western union, All the 

companies which have entered that field have 

lost money, and the fools among capitalists 

willing to build new lines are about all dead; 

so the business and news of the country must 
remain subservient to Mr. Gould’s Western: 
union for many long rears. 

It does not follow that rates will be raised: 
inordinately, for the recent sharp competition 
has taught the Western union people how to 
make money with moderate charges. But un- 
doubtedly the telegraph will be made a very 
profitable property and the shares of the com- 
pany will command a high market value. 

But it 1s monstrous that this indispensable 
agency of communication should be under the 
coutrol of any one man. Our telegraphic 
system ought to be owned by the government 
and form an indispensable part of the postal 
service. Congress at its next session should 
take measures to purchase the Wires The 
law provides a means by which tlis 13 to be 
done. The terms are to be tixed by a buard 
of arbitrauon. If the company refuses a fair 
offer, then let the government build its own 
telegraph. We have an excelleat postottice 
department. It is worked with an econumny 
greater than that of any private business, and 
IS Quite as efficient.’ Other. countries find nu 
ditliculty in monopolizing the telegraph serv- 
ice, nor would we have any We donotknow 
what to do with the money In the treasury, 
and tence there is no excuse for dclay.. Let 
US Nationalize the telegraph system, 


Just So i—And When Men BSegin to Buy 
Shoes, and Wagons, and Horses, Won't 
Wagea Go Up witha Kash, una Nocthtag 
but Rents Go Downe 

Buffalo Advertiser. : 

This new-fangled doctrine, however, would 
sWeep away all taxes upon personal property 
and place the whole burden upon the sand. 
This would vreatly increase the burden upon 
real estate, While the thousands of millions 
of personal property would> go seott -free. 
Wiatis worse, the very fact that real estate 
Was heavily taxed and personal property was 
exempt, would cause capital to shun the 
former and seek the latter. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance: : 
Company of Pittstiest, Mass., organized: in SEL 
under a perpetual charter granted. by the Common: 
Wealth of Massachusetts, offers to the public: tne: 
benelit of over thirty-five years of successful: es 
perience, the security afforded. by abundant: asset: 
invested In interest-bearing ard non-speculateve 
securities, and every bberal feature im is plans and 
policies which experience and prudence ‘approve... The 
management of. the. Berkshire. have. always: made 
security and economy their first care’ Ibe pandsome: 
surplus of the company sbows Ito strength. “The. fact 
that its imterest earnings shave: exceeded its cotal 
death claims proves the care and judgment with which 

its affairs have been and nreomanaged.-Its. general 
reputation in the insurance World attests its: econum- 
teal methods and .its fair dealing Every. policy which 
the Berkshire Issues, is subject to the non-forfeiture 
law of Massachusetts; tn abcordance withwhich, in the 
event of the non-payment of any annual premiumafter 
the second, the policy holder reveives, without any re- 
quired previous action upon his part, the full equivaient 
of all his interest in the company, indefinite surrender 
value of paid up Insurance.or cash. And these. values 
are greater in nearsy ali cases than those given uy the 
companies or secured by the laws of other states. By 
this provision for a cash surrender. value: each polley 
issued by the Berkshire has in it. the element. of pro-- 
Vision for one’s own old age, and therefore combines tie 
protection afforded by insurance, with the aceumu-. 
Jative features of a savings bank... The usual’ con-: 
ditions and provisions.16 fe insurance: poticies: have 
been so far eluminated. from the ‘Berkshire’s: poticies 
that the only. conditions for fulfilment. by the policy. 
holder are: 1. Payment of premiums= when: due: 


2. Compliance with the. restrictions and. provisions re- 
garding residence, travel. and occupation. Ibis) there-: 
fore plain that when a person has become. a jegitimate 
member of the Berkshire, by virtue of oue of: these 
pohcies, his membership and Insurance canbe. ter- 
minated on!y by death cr his oWn Volition. It is equally 
plain that with sucha pciicy, subject to the Massachu- 
setts laws, the policy halder in any event will receive full 
value for each doliar of premium paid, and is therefore 
secured against joss. These policies are issued upon 
alllegitimate and approved pians, and are offered. to 
the public in the belief that they embody al} that is 
desirable in life insurance. For rates of premium anil. 
specimen policies, biank applications and further: in- 
formation address the Rerksbire Life. Insuiance com- 
pany, No. Zl Broady +, New Yurks GEQ. We ENG- 
Lis, Mana, ¢i.—idua, eee oe 


212 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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The tele ninth public meeting of the soel 

be held at the ee 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
SUNDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 1% 

STEINWAY. HALL. 

3! | oy enguged for an overflow meeting, 
ee eee Addresses by : : 
‘REV. DR. MGLYNN 
HENRY GEORGE, 

LeUu!IS. F. Pas 


and 


iss:on free except to orchestra, bo: 
“Academy. | Stes 2 ee 
“Seats in orchestra and circle boxes at Academy: 
cents. each; im proscenium boxes, 59 cent: : 

Box office open at 6:30 p.m: on Sunday. 

Tickets on‘sale from. Thursday t 
persons introduced by.. members, at.'t 
Soviety office, 3 Cooper Union. = 


KR. EDWARD McGLYNN 


iD 


WILL SPEAK ON 


“TEMPERANCE® AND LABOR 


| IN LARGE HALL OF COOPER UNIO 


ane -for benefit fund of the Temple of Honor, 

| THURSDAY, EVENING, NOV. 17, AT 31 
Doors open 715 p.m ; : ; a 
_ ‘Tickets.to be had at the door; price 25. cents. No re. 
served. seats, ; 8 Bray aoe ; 
Come and give him a rousing welcome. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, | 


| WV EMBERS OF. LABOR ORGANIZA. 
tions. and others. wishing to canvass for’ subs. 
scribers to this. paper on a. ‘liberal commission. are. 
Invited to send) their names and addresses to the 
pubushers of THE STANDARD, 25 Ann street, New 
York, ae ane 


‘Henry George's B 
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_ “PROGRESS AND POVERT 


Preis 35 Cents, — 

-ifl foeben erfcdjienen und durdj alle Bu hindler 
‘und Colportence gu bejichen. Wird nad Em 
plang des Preij2 portofret verjamat 
Berleger : 


HENRY GEORG, 


R. MeGLYNN, HENRY _GEORGE, 
PENTECOST. “5 Cabinet Photos, 2c. MeGILL, 
oS Henry st., 4. Y. 


ISSUED. IN THE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY, 
NOW READY. : 


The Syractce Platform. 2 pages. 
*First-Principles.’” Henry: G 
“Suclaiism—lts Truth and: 
4-pages : ee 
ee Taxing: ‘Land ; Values!" 
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 ANTLPOVERTY OUT OF TOWN. 
‘Pollowing are extracts from letters recently 
geccived at the Anti-poverty society office, 30 

Cooper union: 

AN ANTI-POVERTY SUNDAY SCHOCL. 
BrmewinGHaM, Ala.—Tracts received and 
will bedisiributed. Weare working hard here, 
anc with goud results. The lhiboring elasses 


@re awakeniug to their down-trodéen condi-- 


tion, giving it daily thongnt, asking: Why is 
& tuat we, the Jaburing people, are kept m 
such poverty! Where is all the wealth we 
oduce, for we are the wealth producers? 
Why do we not get a larger portion of it? 
Whatis becoming of our homes? What law 
&s this that gives ty these laud sharks gnd mo- 
Bopolists the right and privilege to gobble up 
elithe laud! Whatisibe best remedy, and 
dow shall it be applied? These are questions 
We are giving thought to at present. Weare 
bolding Sunday afternoon meetings with good 
effect, sowing seed that will bring forth good 
frvit. Some ef tue religious eranks criticise 
- tr movement because vf our Sunday mect- 
dings. and we repiy by naming our socicty the 
Anti-poverty Sunday school. 

AFRAID TO VOTE AS THEY THINK. 
 THomastos, Coun.—Mach «iliged for the 
tec's. T Shey aill be used to advantaze. 

Lic Seth Thomas clock company’s works are 
Jocated Lere, and they have excinsive con- 

ol; they are, in fact, “‘monarehs of all they 
survey. “They own wll tbe land about here, 
and itistaxed for a mere nothing, while, if 
a@nvlody witts to buy a buildiug lot they 
@emand $500 an acre. We might ‘doa great 
@eul here if we had secreb.voling. | As it c 


hich the followime are ex- 
ite Dr. MeGiyon. 

Topraise the great. and 

at ae is esised, vile, 


gu ak. msindee 
ams if fee ut ; 


“work. Goa 
ueone and He 
man after 
ruse the. 


S dsakt Se 


rk with them. | 


“Wie tracts | 
Suvcts. 


mankind. ; 


he interests of uur | 


e dene on Sundays. 

ab ‘have z hall here, und 
cia dibrary for their 

; ‘ck it wita our tracts, 
neble president, for 
Sot uagaimst persecu- 
niall the help we pussi- 

umph in the end. 
_ HExny R pokes 


spirit ee and ates 
the hand to the plow, 
or the goed time yet to me 


it tate: shivoduckd Hosts 
trines to a lurge number of 
is Vicinity, and [think I can safely | 
© the secd 1 bave suwn will at no dis- 
te bear a rich harvest for the prisi- 
which We are all so interested. 
A. B. Pirrce. 
MAKING RAPID STRIDES, 
-EORtA, Li.—I am distributing the tracts, 
Zama stranger bere » having come from St. 
My cbservation satisfies me tha tthe 
: making rapid strides. I expect to 
live to 3 be it-an accomplished fact. 
Jas. W. Hitt 


l.—Anti-poverty member, 678, in 
forwarding the furm piedging himsei! and wile 
t0.con Wie euch one dollar quarterly to- 
the work of the society, writes us fol- 

; “A farmer paying interest. at the rate 

of cne Percent per month upon a mortgaged 
- farm can’t du much! Still be can make an 
eflul lo do something iur Lhe pres asap of 


| 


A George G.Guentner 
he Bteten: New York 


THE STAND ‘RD, 


Tulare cauiity | is steak one-fifth the 
area of Ireland, and over this great territory 
are scatttered 5,000 schvol children, supposed 
to be Christians, though a great majority of 
them cannot say the Lord’s Praver. There is 
one Catholic pricst here, and another m Kern 
county, which is 2bout as large as Tulare 
county, attending to the spiritual wants cf 
their flocks. There are grown up boys who 
oucht to be Catholics who could bardly make 
the sign of the cross! This is the natural con- 
sequence of private property in land, which 
crowds the people in the cities and scat- 
ter them like sheep without a shepherd 
inthe country. Yet there are people who 
think this is not a religious question! Tam a 
Catholic, believing in all the teachings of the 
Catholic church without a doubt, but should 
that church declare that private property in 
land was just, or that land was property 
any more than air, light or sunshine, then I 
would begin to doubt che divinity of Christ 
and turn Jew, still hoping for the coming of 
the Messiah! 

In the present crisis, the: man or woman 
who hides bis lizht under a bushel will in 
turn be left. in darkness. The Anti-poverty 
seciety is a true Catholic missionary society, 
scattering broadcast sound Christian truths. 
For this reason myself and wife will do all 
jv our power to forward the good work, be- 
lieving as we du that the oniy way to abvl- 
ish an evil is to remove the cuuse. 


THE CAMPAIGN FUND. 


The receipts for the campaign fund for the 


last two wecks are as follows: 


C. BP. Adams, .........ccccccccseccoueesce 
Ginf Anderson, Pittsburg, Pa... 
Michael fete ‘Ne Ww York CItM SS 
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A trend, . 


Fr itis oe 
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Or. J.C. Rarnes, Hitutsharo, mii 

Mrs JD. Sawver, Stamford. Coan 
“Radical Reformer,’ Rochester uN: 
Georg Alever, Berlin, Germany 
Worker tu tise < HUAR Loses e ee 7 
Go Jeflerson, Coto, 
JF SMeC., Vietorin, Clo so.ces : 

Alex, Conn, Greenville, Miss.cco. 02 2S cess sdeeels 
Minneapolis Printers’ Heavy George Legions... 
POM. Bay and shopmates, OW CILY, Par. : 
ROH. Hasez iwitter, He TIN, Mo. ee: ; 

H.T Stabmer Brookilvnec...e. cess 

J. Scart. Pittsburg, Pie 

Laid and dabor « tub: Hartford, Goua 

Henry Cartwright. San Franc Ise ayy Cre 

y Bulk auto, N N : 
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$3,945 72 
s for the cam- 


“Total to dateeoesssnsest 
(By a clerical error the receipts 


paigon fund for the w eek ending with Oct. 22, 


amounting to $816.75, were omited inthe cen- 
eral total as last pubushed in THE STANDAR 2D 
of Oct. 29.) The error is rectilicd ane w eek.— 
Pus. Staxpakp.] 


The Recruiti ng K und. 


The reccipts for the recruiting f und for the 


last two weeks are as follows: 
W.Ku 
ALQe: NON os csaacecsseccsacteeccetescvt. 
AN €ONZVAVEL... ce cece ccee ec ccecccccee 
Ge AL MOFAIIAT. coc cc ec cc tec ccceucccece 
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= LA EVANS co ese ccoee oe 
Santen Gibson. oo. cece ee 
B. . Please... ccccccceses 
EB. BOM oe. sos cccies Seevcees 
GUC. oso teen ret eee isc eee 
Mrs. A. L. Liv. fgston...., 
F. PLE. Potter. .u...: 
W.FLS. occ ccc cceed 
F.A. Thomas..... ‘ 
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H. BR, Davies 
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Edward J. McGuire .......; 

E. Leweston.....¢.... 

George Wilson. .:...; 

Jobn Luck wood... 


| vant tracts of 


aan enor mous iter euse over 


— 


eo! ‘cloe 


DB Wedtheet ssi bvcveadsscssacadsvivesssbacsasvsite 
Four Jobu Smiths... 2... cc ccc wee cc cee ce crac scceces 
Luuls Pra: &. BOSTON... ccc cc cec ccc ce ee cerecvocsccs 


Total contributions for last two weeks........ $19) of 
Previously acknowledged.....caseceeessesesecce 1912 62 


Total CO Gates... cc... cece cece ececenccncscenes QesU93 46 


MR. SLOGO’S CRIME. 


SLOGO, Oct. 17.—This is an out of the way 
place, but justice gets in her work without 
fear or favor. Here is the story as printed 
in the Slogo Sun: 


On Saturday last John Thomas, a well- 
known character of Slogo, who has already 
served Several terms in the county jail, was 
brought befure Justice Smith charged with. 
being drunk and attempting to paint “the town 
red. There being no defense the justice fined 
the prisoner $10, ‘Which was paid. 

The next case on the calendar crented quite 
a sensation. Mr. Henry Slogo, one of our 
oldest and hitherto mest respected citizens, 
Was brought into court and the following 
fucts Were stated upon oath: 

Early last spring, Mr. Slogo, who had been 
under suspicion fur some time, Was observed 
tu have cuylived several men on a vacant 
lot near the depot. The men acted ina very 
liysterious and suspiciousmanner, First they 
due a great hole in the ground, next iined it 
with stone, and finally began to pile up bricks 
and mortar inte the shape of a house. Ma- 
chinery was thea brought into the building, 
and the name, “Slugo “Boot and Shve Co.,” 
painted on one end--that nearest the street. 
To cap the climax 2480 men, Wemen, and chil- 
dren were given employ ment, and had since 
Leen paid their wi ages every Saturday night. 
On this evidence the presecution asked for a 

conviction and punishment by fine, in accord- 
anee with the law of the state. 

Mr. Slogw’s defeuse was a simple pleading 
vf the baby act, He had not meaet to do 
any harm, and didn’t know it was a crime to 
provide empivyinent for men who weuld 
etherwise have been idle. However, if the 
cuurt decided that he was guilty be would 
pay the fing, He appealed for leniency, how- 
ever, op tke ground rhat if he were heavily 
lined he would bave to cut down his work- 
men’s wages, 

The judge said that ignorance was no ex- 
euse for Wrony duiug, aud he should fine Mr. 
Slogu 800 fur his cruae. The prisoner paid 
the tuoney aud Ieft the court, accumpanied 
by hts counsel. 

Mr. Slugu was visited by a representative 
of the Sint shortly after the triak He made 
NO altcnpt to deuy fis crime, saving that he 
certainly had been tined aud pitisied tur the 
building and ruguing of his slee factory. He 
dechued to state whether he had made it up 
ont of the wages of lus help or aot. 

There is One thing that must be well under- 
stood here, lirst and last. No Mian shall be 
allowed to Cxcrt: aay culerprise or industry: 


wu (iis Luin wilhout bee promptly pumshed, 
W. C. Wooo, M. D. 


How the Michizau Farmer is Aflected. 
Judsen Grenell in Vetrait Advice. 

There are 86,445,440 acres of land in 
Micingan. Of this 4.852.226 aeres ure in 
farms, of whieh 8,503,028 acres bear the 
greater part of the buraeus of taxation, 
wile speculators aud corporations hulding 
good cultivatauble land are 
bole to keepat out of the market to sell at 
the original cost 
When | of population compels the 


“pressure 


{ Uple: Lu spay ther Ritilions of pete for 


Sasesced vi ie of The farms uf Mich- 
including dand, fences and buildings, 
1448 Ae.” Of this vast SUM ab feast 
thirds is Ga) inprovements—on = labour. 

The farmers are also assessed $21 S07, 485 on 
UMS impiements aud Wnaciuery, aud Hie 

eta on stuck 

Tl assessed value of the real estate 

fihe: rorty elbt cites of Michigan is S274,- 
BL WOU, Whieh also inefides all the butldinys 

ivot This amount that part of the vaiue 

Which: isthe result of human exertion Is not 

sverone-third. Thus.t is seen that in the 

country the greater part of the real estate 

i toe. Improx ements- in the labor ex 

= While in the cities the Rteater parvo’ 

| estate-vaiue lies in the raw land. — It 

tition thas mikes it valuable. So that: 

etuxes off all wprovemeuts will refieve. 

riculuural comnitmey- and’ wili pur the? 

¥ ober tu Delongss-on. those that are 

e ut beulding jlund: ine 


Unie er. the present system personal prop 
erty dn-tbe. cities mainly escapes, -The per 
sonal property inthe GOMELEY: is dub: of a aa- 
ture Su. custiy to be hid. 

The cities now: pay onan “assessed: value of 
si GOT at ec and be rest of the Stale on an as. 
$0. Pf the true value 


Y ei the cilies could. be! 


W that at was three Limes 
as: \ valuable: a that in the Couneeys ; 


‘nud: the Porsnie of Happiness 
BD Penneyhy AWE 3 


Joel RBM Camant, chief. af the Peunsylva- 
nia bu aM OL mdustl lal statistics, has Justis 


ilisa Peasant plelure 


ives ot. the Sta lus of Americau elu 
state he Schves.” ‘He says: 

oh “Ore and irea industries” 

reddy continue ty atraft into: the control 

The -power that cen- 

etuing farther und farther: 

AS how | little or ne sy mDUthy 

fb means that. nutwith’ 

sted freedum a systein ‘et 

eal slavery will beestablished, 

e world has: et er Kouwa, 


ut reater capacity br sditeriag 
tit tinnks that if the things 


owl lead to: the treading. 


‘riers interposed by Jaw, and 
LYS ‘thet he’ fact: that: there is a feeling of 
Uiscouter ibiimong the workwugnien is recog- 
edyaud: itis “hot the discontent of ignor- 
he unegin contest between empioyer 
employe. 1u times of ‘business depression 
ents the. euforeement of labor laws 
ee ding the empioyment of children, Mr. 
INENL Savs hat of tile persous employed 
wu atin es, mechanics aud mining, 125, 
cren under iifteen years of age. 
whe designites as “the murder of inuo- 
ts the: “kil! ine in mbes during 1884 of 
three children ¢ and the injury of fifty- 


URE". DEAF 


Pecs's Patent Iurrovep Cuswioxep kar Druwe 
Perfectiy Restore rhe Learmz, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Jnviziole, aed ttable and 
piways in position, Ali conversation and even whispers 

ard distiner ty. Sand far iinet reted book wit 1 teet?meni. 


rive MLE. Address KF. Hisv JU, Sal Broauway, fs. Xe 


Paedse mention paper, 


Canned Goods. 


WITH THIS STAMP IN. 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


AND ARE WADE BY 
HArravisen L aeoe, 


SCELLENT Bracs Cox Josey written or 
ne wwhad dy ben (or iype Writers by the Patent 


Trade-York.- ‘ie iorod 


ne era 


Only equalled 
FL ; DYIST = Lithography. 
. Snecimens Free. 


AUTucopyis? fo 166 William St.. New York. 


A LUST FRIEND. 


-Address wanted immediately of Thomas J. Dean, by 
his old-friend, Wm. H, Hannaford, 43 Windsor street, 
Cc uNdrlgepor (, Miss. Lastheard of as american Es- 
hiuce Hoteh § Sansome street, San Francisco, Cal 

,, cul NVY CoM MUONERS is. 
— ti ho regular meeting of the 
CIS Wa Hi be geld on Friday eveuing, Nov. Stn J8s7, at 758 
The pice of mee elinis Is Our malt 
noo the corner af Fours 
Free discussion on land and t: ae ities, 
NESHIT, Secretary 
hi2 Me 
Holds any 


Pia street, Allegheny, Pa. 
" NEW TRUSS. H 
R [J PT Ui RE. cise. Hear hfting van 
Nul turce the Muycure. Ti ts the Worhkingman’s friend, 
aud a comfort to the +1 and feeble, “Only $3. Ad: 
Vice free tu Wl. PErn -. CO., No. 
“street, New York City.” Upen daily-aud ev eblug Ulla 


in pktin figures, aud you are sure to find inte 


ma vonitbot : 


above= 
moand Ww ood str vets. x 


HWS West “Sixtes oth: 


:| LICHTENSTEIN ‘se 


THE 1 OST FASHIONABLE HATS 


THE NE 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! | . 


Fifty-three dozen TURBANS, the taeaet styles, 
covered With: velvet. and a puffins of veiver O7e 
in front, av Qe, worth 81250, The: Digest bur: G 
gain ever offered ne anew Loris mie 


J CY FEATHER 


AN EXORUOUS: DISPLAY AND. ENORMOUS RE 
_ DUCTIONS IN PRICES, 


. of taney? feathers shows that pureiasce. can 
Abeir pick of an immense variety. “We Keep every. 


| thing iv the nue of feathers, and cau. please tbe most 


erteah The folowing select lines willbe displayed on 
special @xtra Counters: 
5,00) very tine Imported Pigeon Wings, 6c, worth 18¢. 
1,500 {mported Wings, reduced from 18e to Se. 
Su due large size Shaded Wings, reduced to lic. 
210 doz Quill Fancies, reduced from 38e to 19¢. 


Don’t be 
They will be cheerfully shown to you. -Allcar 


variety just the feather you want 


o bese Black. he Gatocns. ae Pe 


ar price $1.25 
4 pleces Linca Jet ornamens \ Pascamerierie Gimp 
$2.9 98. worth So. = 


$5.69; worth ba 
BRAIDS, GIMPS, GIRDLES, PRESIDENT 
 SETTS AND PANELS 


Everyt hi 
lowest p 


Suc.” ; 

A really eet ordinare offer 

Thousinds of volumes are being added: te th 8s depar 
ment every di and Ab wall: 2v0n coatain ve 
book of the tim 


¢ afraid to ask to see the feathers displayed, { SsRight to tke 


marked | 
SA Sum in:Propor 


“SIGN = ME. nee 
| LAND (THE COMMON ORIGIN) 


i (eee seer eeecnccevertnne 


SHEEP 


tetee seer ececerecsvereeverteeecesecese 


GRASS = 


Beene eee cererereeeereercsnwaemnsy 


CLOTH = 
N oR SicKLINED, 0 
ANTS TO URDER FROM - 
‘SUITS So 
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= SKILLED UNION LABOR. . 
ORDER 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST Ta ORDER 


SHACK MAN’S 


FORMERLY 


Cae e 


“SHACK 


TALLORS, 


152 AND 154 BOWERY, 


ONE DUOR ABOVE BROOME STREET, 


NEW PU BLICATI ONS. 


PU LA AR EDITIO 


——ae 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF. QUESTIO! 
WITH. ESPECIAL REGARD TO ‘THE: 
= INTERESTS OF LAHOR, 


ON. 


‘By HENRY GEORGR,. 


One Volume, Paper: Covers, 
PRICE, THIRTY- 


When this book was originally: puthstea: in: May, 1896, 


at seemed to me that the tar ff would be the: frst 


general discussigti: = 
But events. ther unforesee 


matters Sf w hiei: LCL : 

and practical Impurtane e as to: 
of. a popular edi:tone It has alrezt 
i trust destined todo more, not on 
quescion at its: ‘true light, bu 


the simple. measure, “which securing: equality: with re- 
gard to. pi tLural oppurtuntites, Wh: emancipate, Ttbor 
etree play to productive forces. 
HENRY GEORGE. 


Ys DADE nereceeerceenenennensee§ 2 
SClOU scorer ck wtesecectevneces LO 
ball cut or hall’ F MOFOCED. +. 250 


1) 
1.00 - 


Property in Land, paper... A 
The Land Question, paper... 


For sale by all book seller ‘S$, OF 
of price. 


ne postpaid on receipt 


HENRY. GEORGE & CO. 25 5 Ann strect, New York.- 2 


THE LAND AND. LABOR “LIBRARY. 


Henry. George: 4 page os, 


1—F irst Principles. 
David Dudiey fi ieht and Henry 


2Lund and Taxation. | 
Georges .4 WALES: 


He the Reu 
page 


T. i. Met 


4A Christinn. Minis for: Povert 
Reve Hugh OoPent nade 
G—Sett 


ALVsterious: Disitt 
1—tHow 0: Inte Pease 


for 
lesiate mo xe 
T. Cr pisiighe,, 


Christ uit 
rhe: Singie: Taxes 


. 


ASSIS 
ays EA 






































jseofthe Enrth Herbert Spencer. 4 PP. : 


cn SERIES EF. 
Above ent is 2-2 antral size 


STATESHAN 
NEEDS A CORRECT W ATE. 
EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE a ATG 
IT YEacHEs HIM THE VaLUE OF -TIME, 
1 Fig sures are about the only correct thing in. the worl 


Bae and the fact that there are 


1300. WATERBURY WATCHES. 1500 
3 SULD DAILY _ 
at 


‘Proves. that WATERBURY isa correc 


oo the Wateh 
It will be a good and handsome Christmas. Pres Dt. 
62.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL: RETAIL 


WATCH DEALERS: 
THUVsanws wee tke td 
Vamer drdwadi dross SESEniiIngGilc id ec3 
This is the Best. Cheapest, | 
Most Convenient, 
The watches are American Lever Stem inders,. 
containing every essential to accuracy and dnra 
provements found in no other w atch. ‘They ares 
golnteiy the only Dust and Darmpproof Moe 
ourwith GENUINE EUBIZES. The P 
Stem WF2 , ihe strongestand si 
aner, accurecy,: durabi dity and 
to any STS Wich. : 
‘the reach of every one. 
’Ve wart an aciira, responsible rep- 
TOwnN 
‘Heavy prog ts wiarantaedl on liaitea investmen 


WIOW ATC C VATOR 
_ O=ESES wana G wanna 
CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 
And ently co-operative system of selling watches. 
ity, and have, in addition, numerons patented 
ments made in the World. and are jewel throug 
made. They are: fully equal. Yr app ra 
Our Co-operative Ciub Sys em brings t em within 
a resentative: in EVERY CITY a 
Wrice £08 Tull; B freulars. 


P.¢, Bex 908, Philsadt shin, Pa 


REFERENCES —Keyston 
National Bank, or any 
mercial Asency. ' 


Bev Tork.- Wz, ; 
S80, Dy 


Barristurs 


Piso's Remedy for Caterrh is. the 
Best, ccs to Use, ae Cheapest. 


Sold we drneists ¢ orsent by mril. 
Suc. EK. 'T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 


- PHOTUGRAPHER, 


B30 Third arenue, cor 1th stree 
eth Sock. 


ivo LABIE S. 
ae ae Ir earmecnbrernrrs 
Greatest ater ¥ 
to get orders for eur caiabeice 
Teus, Cukees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautif: 
; Goid Band or ay Rose Chin 
: : Tea Set, Dinner S t. Gold Ban 
Moss i Rose To: ret Set, Watch, Brass Lamp. Castoz,o 
Webster's Dictionary or particniars adil eae 
TRE GHEAT AWE ae to 
O. Box 23 31 and 33 Vesey St. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































